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PICTURES IN THE PARIS SALON OF 1884. 


’ ’ ‘ 


1. “A FISHWOMAN OF YPorRT."’ BY P. J. JAMIN. 2.“ THE CHILDHOOD OF ORPHEUS.”” BY G. CALLOT. 3. “‘THE ASSUMPTION OF MARY MAGDALENE.” bY E. DE LIPHART. 4. “A QUIET CORNER.’ BY A, HADAMARD. 


5. ““ AURORA.” BY J. J. LEFEBVRE. 6. “REMEMBER 1870." BY L. P. SERGENT. 7. “‘ THE LETTER.”’ BY L. P. PHILIPES. 


[Copyright by Montague Marks, 1884.} 
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Ip Dote Book. 


Leonato. —Are these things spoken, or do I but dream? 
Don Fokhn.—Sir, they are spoken, and these things are true. 


Much Ado About Nothing. 





HERE is an interesting story about the en- 
graving of ‘‘La Rixe,” which is repro- 
duced—about a third smaller than the orig- 
inal—in the present number of THE ART 
AMATEUR. It was made about the year 

1859 by M. Paul Chenay, who, it was agreed, should 

receive payment by instalments as the work pro- 

gressed. When the engraving was nearly completed 

Meissonier refused to accept it or to pay for it, where- 

upon M. Chenay carried a proof of the first state of 

the plate to all the eminent engravers of Paris, and 
among others to MM. Leopold Flameng and Henri- 
quel Dupont, who all declared it to be very good, and 
signed on the margin of the plate to that effect. On 
the strength of this testimony, M. Chenay brought 
an action against Meissonier, and won his case, and 
the »‘nter lost some 20,000f, in the affair. The 
whole judgment was absurd, inasmuch as it was given 
on the strength of a first state of the plate, whereas 

Meissonier complained of the badness of the final 

state—a badness which MM. Dupont and Flameng 

were the first to admit. As this engraving of ‘‘ Le 

Rixe’’ was never published, proois of it are rare. 


* * 
* 


‘* La RIXe’’ was first exhibited at the Paris Univer- 
sal Exhibition in 1855. Viel-Castel, in his ‘‘Mémoires,”’ 
under date August 28th, 1855, writes: ‘‘ The Queen 
of England left yesterday ; the fétes during her stay 
have been magnificent. The Queen, Prince Albert, 
the Prince of Wales, the Princess Royal, conducted 
by the Emperor and by their court, visited the Louvre. 
We received them in civil costume [M. de Viel Castel 
was Curator of the Louvre]. The Queen was very 
gracious. Her admiration for Paris, its monuments, 
and its museums broke out every instant. ‘I am jeal- 
ous of all that Isee,’ she kept repeating ; ‘ I have noth- 
ing like it in England.’ Prince «s\ert had greatly 
admired at the exhibition Meisson‘cr’s picture ‘ Une 
Rixe ;’ the Emperor bought the picture for 25,000 f., 
and made a present of it to the prince.’’ In the 
manuscript note-book of a friend, an eminent Parisian 
collector, under the date July 11th, 1859, I find this 
entry: ‘“‘ Went to Poissy this afternoon to see if I 
could buy a Meissonier, He was out. Madame 
Meissonier assured me that her husband had absolute- 
ly nothing either finished or begun, but asked me if 
I would like to see the studio. I accepted the invita- 
tion, and we went up. As we were going out again 
Madame Meissonier said, ‘ Ah! I forgot. There isa 
picture here, but it does not belong to us. It has been 
sent back for my husband to get it engraved.’ And 
going to a cupboard she drew out ‘ La Rixe.’ ‘Im- 
agine, monsieur,’ she continued, ‘the Emperor paid 
M. Meissonier for this picture the enormous price of 
25,000 francs!’’’ This picture, for which five-and- 
twenty years ago $5000 seemed to the painter's wite 
an enormous price, would now fetch in a public sale 
certainly $100,000. 





o. @ 
* 


M. Paut Baupry, Memfer of the Institute, the 
painter of the celebrated decorations of the Grand 
Opera, being unable to finish his picture in time for 
the Salon, demanded a few days’ grace. The jury re- 
fused on the ground that if the privilege were granted 
to one it would have to be granted to all who asked. 
The consequence is that M. Baudry, having now 
finished his picture, exhibits it under exceptionally 
favorable conditions in the beautiful rooms of M. 
Georges Petit in the Rue Godot de Mauroi. The pict- 
ure, about 9x 6 feet, represents Eros and Psyche, or, 
as old-fashioned people would say, Cupid and Psyche. 
On a platform of pale gray-green marble is a Grecian 
bench of brown wood ornamented with marquetry 
and inlay of mother-of-pearl, running trom side to side 
of the picture in perspective ; at the further end of the 
bench is a torchére ; at the near end a Greek tripod 
table with hinds’ feet, legs, and heads of satyrs. In 
the left-hand corner a little winged cherub, sitting on 
a cushion, heats an arrow in the flame of a lamp. 
In the middle of the picture, or rather of the pedi- 
ment of marble, is a glass vase, within it a branch of 
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apple blossom. A dove seni on the ote drinks ; 
another dove is flying to join his companion ; behind 
the vase lies a quiver full of arrows. Eros, the prin- 
cipal figure, sits nude, with white wings, on the 
bench, while Psyche, clad in white diaphanous veils of 
muslin, clasps him chastely in her arms, leaning upon 
him with her head thrown back and seen only three- 
quarter face, but with an enchanting expression of 
purity. The two heads are surrounded by a silvery 
aureole, and the figures stand out with all their 
splendor of line and drawing against a backgrotind of 
luminous azure. The tonality of the whole picture is 
given by the rose pink of the appie blossom ; and to 
borrow a term which the naturalists employ to de- 
scribe the soft and delicate plumage of certain Oriental 
birds, and to borrow also Mr. Whistler's formula, one 
might say that M. Baudry’s ‘“‘ Eros and Psyche’’ is 
a harmony in rosalbin and azure. ‘The tones of rose, 
white, and sky blue are the elements of the iridescent 
reflexions of mother-of-pearl—the elements of the col- 
oration which the French call nacré, and which would 
be the most appropriate term by which to characterize 
the coloration of the delicious and exquisite composi- 
tion of M. Baudry. The originality of the arrange- 
ment of the group, the fineness of the drawing, the 
expression of the figures, their pose, their purity—in 
short, the interest of the subject, the decorative 
science ot the grouping, and the delicacy of the color 
render ‘“‘ Eros and Psyche’’ one of the finest panels in 
M. Baudry’s whole work. 


*  * 
* 


REPRODUCED in miniature ({rom the original, three 
times the size) I give below the “‘ faire part’’ of the 
death of Auguste Bonheur, the French animal paint- 
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er, as something of a curiosity to the untravelled 
American, and with the wider interest of being a 
record of the living members of the Bonheur family, 
of which Rosa is the best known. Like the Vernets 
and the Dubufes, and like our American Morans, the 
Bonheurs are an artistic family; Madame veuve 
Auguste Bonheur is Auguste’s widow ; Monsier Ray- 
mond Bonheur is the son of Auguste ; Mdlles. Juli- 
ette and Héléne are the daughters; Monsieur and 
Madame Edouard Launay are also relations on 
Madame Auguste’s side. Monsieur Isidore is the 
brother, the well-known sculptor of animals ; Mdlle. 
Rosa Bonheur, the sister, who has just recovered from 
a serious illness and generally lives at her place in By, 
near Fontainebleau ; Monsieur Peyrol is the manu- 
facturer of art bronzes; Madame Juliette Peyrol is 
the sister of Auguste, and an animal painter like her 
sister Rosa; one of the sons, Hippolyte, a sculptor 
and pupil of his uncle Isidore, and the second, a pupil 
of the National School of Decorative Art, who exhibit- 
ed a picture at last year’s Salon; Madame veuve 
Fauché is a relation of Monsieur Peyrol. Madame 
veuve Raymond, second wife of Raymond Bonheur, a 
landscape painter, father of Rosa, still lives with M. 
and Mme. Peyrol. By this second marriage a son, 


Germain, was born to the family, who was a painter 
naturally, and who died about a year ago, leaving a 
widow. 


FP 


RosA BONHEUR is now sixty-one years of age, and 
still she goes on working with the same energy as 
when a girl of eighteen, simple pupil of her father, 
Raymond Bonheur of Bordeaux, she used to sell her 
little pictures to M. Durand, the father of the present 
Durand-Ruel, for 300 francs a piece. Respected and 
honored as Mile. Bonheur is by her compatriots, her 
fame in France is nothing compared with it in Eng- 
land and America. Ina French collection you rarely 
find one of her pictures, and the reason is that all her 
work is bought in advance by Anglo-Saxon collectors, 
a fact due to the intervention of the Belgian Gambard, 
who made a colossal fortune as a picture dealer. In 
1853 he bought Rosa Bonheur’s ‘‘ Horse Market’ 
for 40,000 francs ; made a European tour with it, and 
made large profits by entrance money and subscrip- 
tions to the engraving—an idea which has since been 
exploited to excess, especially in London. After this 
stroke ot business Gambard had the monopoly of the . 
sale of the lady's works ; but, being very conscien- 
tious, she is not a great producer, 


*  * 
* 


IN Paris one hears very little about Rosa Bonheur. 
Her name is not to be found in the newspapers ; her 
house is not open to idlers or tourists. At By, on the 
edge of the forest of Fontainebleau, overlooking the 
Seine, she lives surrounded by a complete menagerie 
of dogs, cats, oxen, horses, geese, turkeys, and even 
lions, wolves, and tigers, studying and sketching at 
every hour of the day thei attitudes, their manners, 
and their movements. When she is working Rosa 
Bonheur wears man’s clothes and a blouse ; her hair, 
now white, is cut short, and her fine and energetic 
profile makes her head resemble curiously that ot 
Victor Hugo before he worea beard. When the art- 
ist consents to receive visitors she dons regular’ 
woman’s clothes, and it was on her woman’s dress that 
the ex-Empress Eugénie pinned with her own hands 
the cross of the Legion of Honor in 1865. 


*  * 
* 


FROM a letter before me from an American art stu- 
dent in Paris, it appears that it is by no means so easy 
to enter the Ecole des Beaux Arts as it has been. 
The candidate, under a new rule, has to pass a com- 
petitive examination in history, perspective, and 
anatomy. My correspondent thinks this ‘‘ unjust, 
not to say ridiculous.’’ She says: 


The conditions of entrance up to the present year have always 
been these : Any man over fifteen years or under thirty presents 
his name as a candidate. If a foreigner he furnishes himself with 
a letter from his ambassador-minister or consul-general. Until the 
time that he is received as a regular member he enjoys all the 
benefits of the courses of study, the galleries, and the library. If 
he is received he must pass two examinations each year—one in 
March, the other in August—to keep his place in the school. As 
amember he may compete for the medals 1’ 2/ 3’ and also the 
Prix de Rome, unless he isa foreigner. He has the choice of three 
ateliers of painting, sculpture, or architecture. The professors of 
these ateliers are named by the Minister of Fine Arts, and hold 
their positions for life, at asalary of 4000 francs. The professors 
of the painters’ ateliers at present are Cabanel, Gerome, and 
Hébert ; of the sculptors, Cavalier, and Falguiére and Thomas, 
lately named to take the places respectively of Jouffroy and 
Dumont, lately deceased. The student who wishes to enter 
one of these ateliers must present himself to the professor at 
his house with a drawing or specimen of what he can do, and 
wait the decision of the master. One fine day last winter ten or 
fifteen aspirants presented themselves on the appointed day and 
hour on Sunday morning at nine o’clock at the house of Cabanel. 
For an hour, each, with his roll of drawings in hand, promenaded 
up and down in the salon to keep himself warm. Suddenly the 
door opens, Cabanel enters, seizes the drawings of the nearest, 
barely glances at it, brusquely addresses a word here and there, 
finishes the inspection in five minutes, writes a name, or two, or 
three, dismisses the body, and sends admissions the next day. 

¢.* 

WITH all his brusqueness, however, M. Cabanel is 
a great favorite with the students. Last winter he 
was invited to dinner by a large number of his former 
and present pupils. Mr. Henry Bacon cut off the sig- 
natures from the invitation to the master, and sent 
them to me asa curiosity, showing how many now 
disinguished artists were once in the atelier of 
Cabanel. Mr. Bacon says: 

The invitation mentions ‘preceding years,” when, in my 


remembrance, the annual dinner—the ‘diner du patron,” as it 
was called—was eaten in one of Brebant’s cabinets with some 
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twenty or thirty pupils at most around the master, who, the only 
gray-haired one in the assembly, presided, and looked every 
inch the patron. That was years ago, and now, with many 
well-known names absent, Bastien-Lepage on the sick-list away 
from Paris, Comerre, Cormon, and Chevillard not able to 
appear, and of all the foreigners, especially the Americans, who 
have at different times studied at the Ecole des Beaux Arts, only 
two being present, there were about seventy ancients and ‘ nou- 
veaux” who sat down to the table, the ‘‘ nouveaux” being but a 
minority in the assembly, whose heads, as a rule, showed decided 
signs of yery mature manhood. 


*. * 
* 


THE room where the dinner was given was one of those long 
salons of the Palais Royal, looking out upon the pretty gardens, 
that has seen innumerable fétes, balls, and dinners since it was 
transformed from a royal apartment into an eating-house salon. 
At the door, behind a table, sat a portly man in evening dress 
and white apron, who asked for the six francs assessment as each 
person entered, and in receipt for the sum allowed the guest to 
sign his name on the large sheet of paper that lay on the table, 
an autographic record of all those present. All, I should say, 
except the patron, though last year Cabanel came early, when 
only a few persons had arrived, and they were busily talking to- 
gether at the farther end of the room. Next to arrive was 
Benjamin Constant. As he was writing his name he stopped 
suddenly, and exclaimed, ‘* What does this mean ? Why, here 
is the patron's signature!” ‘*‘ Comment le patron !” asked the 
astonished waiter. ‘‘ Yes,” said Cabanel, coming up with his 
courtly smile, ‘‘ He said I must pay six francs, and showed me 
where to sign.” ‘* Mais——” waiter; but his 
apologies for not knowing the distinguished guest of the occasion 
were drowned in hearty laughter by all present, led by the 
patron, who merrily paid his six francs, that included wine 
and bread ‘a discrétion.” 


began the 


* * 
Pa 


CABANEL has been one of the professors at the Ecole des Beaux 
Arts since 1863, and as the studio under his direction contains, on 
an average, thirty pupils, who generally remain only three or 
four years, the number on the roll of members who have 
attended the school during the last twenty years has increased, 
until they are now counted by hundreds; and as Cabanel has 
given instruction to many who never attended the government 
school, the number is still greater. All who remain in Paris 
continue to be his pupils, for although it may have been years 
since they left the Beaux Arts studio, he still visits them at their 
private studios, and gives his counsel and advice. And the 
master of the ‘‘anciens’” early years always remains “ le patron,” 
and no matter how old these ‘‘ anciens” grow they are always 
ready to join with the ‘‘ nouveaux” in an annual dinner in his 
honor, 


* x 
* 


THE generous representation allowed American 
artists at the Paris Salon this year does not confirm 
the threatened policy of reprisals which was reported. 
No more dignified rebuke could have been adminis- 
tered to our congressional Gradgrinds, who insist on 
taxing imported paintings than this silent rejoinder. 
There are individual Frenchmen, however, who are 
not quite equal to the occasion. M. Gervex, I am 
told, for instance, refused recently to accept a pupil 
because he was an American. 


* * 
* 


Some of the best pictures in the Paris Salon are as 
usual coming to America. Among others may be 
mentioned Jules Breton’s ‘‘Communiantes”’ and ‘‘ Sur 
la Route en Hiver’’ which belong to Mr. S. P. Avery ; 
Lhermitte’s ‘‘ Vintage,’’ Aimé Morot’s ‘‘El Bravo 
Loro,’’ Carl von Stetten’s ‘‘Cleobis and Biton’’ and 
W. T. Dannat’s ‘‘Quatuor’’ which have been bought 
by Mr. Schaus. Mr. Dannat sold his picture for the 
moderate sum of 10,000 fr. before the opening of the 
Salon on condition that it should be taken to America. 


‘.* 
* 


THE remarkable sculptures at the Salon are Fal- 
guiére’s ‘‘ Diana,’’ Aube’s ‘* Statue of Shakespeare,”’ 
Cain’s colossal group of a ‘‘ Rhinoceros Attacked by 
Tigers,’' Aimé Millet’s ‘‘ Bust of the Prince of Saxe- 
Coburg,’’ Millet de Marcilly’s * L’Eveil’’ and busts 
by MM. Rodin and Dalou. An original and gracetul 
composition is M. Dumilatre’s monument to La Fon- 
taine, the basement of which is peopled by all the 
animals of the fables. In the sculpture department 
this year there are many excellent works but no great 
revelation of genius like Suchetet’s ‘‘ Biblis’’ two 
years ago or Dalou’s bas-relief last year. 

* * 
* 

UNDER the title of ‘‘ Salon des Artistes Indépend- 
ants, 1884’’ 402 artists, who with two or three excep- 
tions have been refused at the regular Salon, have ex- 
hibited some thousand paintings, drawings, or pieces 
of sculpture in a vast shed in the Courtyard of the 
Tuileries. Formerly, when the Jury of the Salon was 
nominated by the Institute, manifestations of this kind 
were not without interest inasmuch as absence of 
academic qualities was sufficient to cause the refusal 
of a picture. Thus in 1863 the ‘‘ Salon des Refusés’’ 
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contained works by Fantin-Latour, Ribot, Manet, 
Cazin, Harpignies, Amand, Gautier, Jongkind, Chin- 
treuil, Whistler, J. P. Laurens, Alphonse Legros and 
Vollon. But nowadays matters are changed ; the jury 
of the Salon is eclectic and their choice is equally 
eclectic.. The consequence is that it is difficult for a 
picture having any real merit to escape admission to 
the Salon. The exhibition of the Indépendants isa 
proof of this ; it is profoundly ridiculous and terribly 
bad. In nosingle case, to judge from the works here 
exhibited, need one desire for a moment to find fault 
with the jury of the Salon for over-severity. 


* x 
* 


M. BOUGUEREAU, who is one of the great guns in 
the business working of the Salon, has invented an 
additional security for secret voting. Formerly the 
voting for the medals was performed by means of 
black balls and white. balls. 
that sharp-eyed persons managed olten to see which 
way a member of the jury voted and so the voting 
though nominally secret continued to be influenced 
by camaraderie and other considerations of friendli- 
ness or reciprocity. Last year both the balls were 
made black only one was round and the other squarish. 
Even this improvement was not entirely satisfactory 
for sharp-eared persons detected by the sound as the 
ball fell into the urn whether it was round or square, 
and whether the voter had voted for or against a 
candidate. This year the round and square balls, 
both black, have been maintained but M. Bouguereau 
has had the urns padded, and so the ball falls noise- 
lessly and the voting is completely secret. 


It was found, however, 


* * * 

AS an instance of the baneful influence of Euro- 
pean and American civilization on the art industries 
of the East, it is worthy of notice that the govern 
ment of Persia has had to prohibit the importation of 
the pernicious aniline dyes which have been freely 
used of late years by the makers of rugs in that 
country. The British Government should adopt some 
similar precautionary measure if it would have India 
retain its prestige for her textile fabrics, It is becom- 
ing rarer and rarer to find artistic products from the 
As for Japan, European and Ameri- 
can influence has been most disastrous. If, indeed, it 
is not too late, an international league should be 
formed for the protection of the art manufacturers 
of the East. 


looms of India. 


* * 
* 


IN response to an inquiry of a Boston correspond- 
ent, I would say that at the D’Osmond sale at the 
Hétel Drouot last winter the famous Fontenoy vases 
were not sold, but were ‘* 
70,000 francs. Another inquirer is informed that the 
edition of the Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam, for which 
Elihu Vedder has prepared the superb series of illus- 


bought in’’ by the family for 


trations noticed last month, will be published shortly 
by Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
* * * 

THE recent sale in Rome of the Castellani collection 
calls to mind an incident showing the value of a 
name sometimes, especially if the name be that of an 
expert such as this distinguished Italian. About the 
year 1870 Photiades Pasha picked up tor £16 in Con- 
stantinople the wonderful bronze head, variously 
called Artemus, Niké, or Venus Victrix, and offered 
it to the British Museum for £500. The offer was de- 
clined. Castellani bought it, and a year or two later 
sold it to the British Museum for £8000. The head is 
of heroic size, and is evidently of the best period of 
Greek art. It stands in the Bronze room in the 
Museum, and is worthy of careful study. Hollow 
spaces are found in place of eyes, and yet the sculpt- 
or has given them a decided expression. 


* * 
* 


IT would be an interesting amusement for some 
bookworm to collect facts for a history of the price of 
pictures and objects of art. Inthe sixth volume of his 
‘* Souvenirs du Régne de Louis XIV.,’’ M. de Cosnac 
has published a curious correspondence between M. 
de Bordeaux, French ambassador in England, and 
Cardinal Mazarin, relative to the purchase of tapes- 
tries, pictures, marbles, horses, and dogs. M. de 
Bordeaux took great pains to secure for Mazarin the 
artistic treasures of the collection of Charles I., which 
were put up for sale by order of Parliament in 1650. 
Most of the pictures and tapestries of this collection 
are now either in the Louvre Museum or in the French 


bargain at a profit. 


National Garde Meuble. 
paid : the livre or franc may be calculated to have in- 
creased in threefold 1650. 
‘** Antiope,’’ 4500 livres ; 


Here are some of the prices 


value since Correggio, 


Titian’s ‘* Venus del Pardo,”’ 


7000 «livres; Raphael's ‘Saint George and St. 
Michael,’’ 2000 livres; Raphael, ‘‘ Portrait of a 


Young Man,”’ tooo livres ; Julio Romano, ** Triumph 
ot Titus,”’ 800 livres. The tapestry of ‘‘ Abraham,”’ 
executed from the cartoons of Vouet, and valued at 
40,000 livres, a sum which no one could afford to pay 
in England in 1653, was considered too dear by Car- 
dinal Mazarin, and he refused to buy it. Later, on the 
occasion of the conclusion of the peace of the Pyre- 
nees, it was presented to him by Philip IV. 


e. @ 


THAT is rather an original idea advanced by (Lon- 
don) Truth that it would pay Railway Directors to 
secure from artists, by handsome payment, oil paint- 
ings for waiting-rooms, of views and scenes which 
would entice people to visit places on the lines they 
** What writer, ‘‘ that 
brought a flood of English capitalists into the Pacific 


direct. was it,’’ adds the 


States of America ?’’—and replies, ‘* Bierstadt’s land- 
scapes, which, by the by, would be just the things for 
advertising pictures in railway hotels,’’ Mr, Bier- 
stadt, no doubt, will feel complimented. 

x . * 

But this is not the only compliment to American art, 
In the same number of Truth, Miss Sarah Dodson is 
commended for her picture ‘* Signing the Declara- 
tion of Independence,” and the reader is told that 
‘‘the canvas is not too big for an ordinary Fourth 
Avenue parlor.’” The writer probably is not aware 
that the ‘*‘ ordinary Fourth Avenue parlor’’ is an ad 


junct to the drinking saloon. 


+ x 
k 


Wuart has become, I wonder, of the race of special- 
ists who used to put in the hands and the draperies 
for distinguished portrait painters who could not afford 
it ?—-to do 
A century ago the 


the time, or were not able—which was 
more than the heads themselves ? 
best portraitists in England were not ashamed to 
As 


for drapery painters, they were a distinct fraternity. 


pay clever Italians to do the hands of their sitters. 


The last of these was poor Peter Toms, who was free- 
ly employed by no less an artist than Sir Joshua Rey 
The skill of Toms in this direction was said 
Being very fastidious, he would 


nolds. 
to be marvellous. 
be several hours sometimes arranging the folds of a 
but when he had done it to his satisfaction, he 
would seize palette and brush and dash away with 


robe ; 


consummate skill, and soon finish his work. 
” * 

VERY large sums of money are spent every year by 
Americans of taste in the purchase of costly bric-a- 
brac, but there are some departments of connoisseur- 
ship in which our people have yet to learn the first 
lessons. One of these departments is that of old arms 
and armor. There are very few important collections 
in this country, because very few persons know any- 
thing about the subject. Last year Mr. Watson 
brought from Paris four fine full suits from the collec- 
tion of M. Henri, two of them—one fluted, of about 
the time of Edward IV., of England, and the other 
engraved, of the period of Maximilian—such as are 
hardly to be equalled outside a museum. No one 
who can afford to buy them has enough confidence in 
his own judgment to dare pay the large sum of money 
asked. So the dealer, after paying heavy import duty 
on his puschase, takes it back to Europe, where he 
says that he will find no difficulty in getting rid of his 


* 
* 


Mr. Di CESNOLA announced a little while ago that 
he intended to bring a suit for libel against the Ger- 
man archeologist, Dr. Max O. Richter, for writing 
that the ‘‘ Treasury of Curium”’ is a myth, which is 
what Mr. Feuardent asserts concerning the *‘ Temple 
of Golgoi.’’ Dr. Richter now writes to The Nation, 
challenging him to do so. In the course of this letter, 
he says : ? 

In accordance with the existing law in Cyprus, under English 
rule, I have the right as defendant to summon the plaintiff 
personally, as principal witness. Of course I shall not deny my- 
self the pleasure of making the acquaintance of the brave Colonel, 
and that, too, in Cyprus, the field of his so arduous labors during 
ten years. I hope that this pleasure will be mutual. Ina some- 
what prosaic but practical manner, we may then cross our weapons 
con amore (as the Italians say) on the Island of Aphrodite, of 
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Golgos and Paphos and Idalion, but at the same time in presence 
of the English commissioner, who will then have to decide 
whether I was justified in making the statements that appeared in 
The Cyprus Herald, October 6th, 1883. 


* 
o* 


Ex-ASSISTANT DIRECTOR SAVAGE testified at the 
Di Cesnola trial that the director had given orders 
that no press privileges were to be accorded to any one 
but the critic of The Evening Post and the special sal- 
aried reporter of the Museum. Times have changed. 
‘* There arose a king who knew not Joseph.” The 
present art critic of The Evening Post does not 
believe in Mr. Di Cesnola’s scholarship, and when he 
called, not long since, in response to an invitation to 
a special press view sent to his journal, he was refused 
admittance. The Times and THE ART AMATEUR 
have for a long time been excluded from Mr. Di 
Cesnola’s press list for presuming to criticise the 
management of the Museum, but they manage to bear 
the deprivation with equanimity. MONTEZUMA. 


THE AMERICAN ARTISTS’ EXHIBITION. 





THE Society of American Artists has this year cer- 
tainly distinguished itself by making the greatest ex- 
hibition of charlatanry that the public of New York 
has ever been amused with. The general exhibit of 
William M. Chase does not show in any respect the 
qualities which mark a master. There is nothing 
new, nothing more inspirational than one sees in any 
display of chic. The deference to Mr. Chase shown 
by the Society in placing his works on the line in such 
superabundance, while better pictures were excluded 
altogether from the exhibition, justifies the retirement 
from the committee of St. Gaudens and other serious 
men, to avoid taking part in such a travesty of selec- 
tion. It will be well for American art it this convul- 
sion be the last, and the Society of American Artists 
drop out of a field where, if distinguished competence 
is not always to be expected, at least conspicuous 
buffoonery is not pardonable. Among Mr. Chase’s 
contributions a codfish alone in his “‘ Still-life’ is 
above mediocrity. If he were clever in his execution 
of these inanities, there would be some excuse for 
admiration of them, for even good legerdemain in 
painting has a certain interest ; but his hand is heavy 
and inaccurate at the same time. 

The admirers of Mr. Chase are, as was to be ex- 
pected, in a majority of the exhibitors. J. Carroll 
Beckwith has a large composition of children and 
landscape, of less pretension and slightly greater sin- 
cerity than the work of his leader, but indicating as a 
whole pretty much the same view of the general value 
of art that Mr. Chase holds, as if he would say, ‘* Be 
huge, be reckless; show that you are above nature 
and refined art alike; that you are bound by no rule 
or propriety, and an ignorant public will be sure to 
take you for great, and the learned are so few that it 
is of no use to bother one’s self to work hard for 
them.’’ This is the moral of the school of Mr. Chase. 

Kenyon Cox takes a more serious view of his art in 
general, and his ‘‘ Rose’’—a nude female figure re- 
clining at full length on a couch—is painted with great 
care and in parts with great success in drawing ; but 
it is juvenile work, weak in technical qualities, and 
graceless as a whole. It would be unjust to rank Mr. 
Cox as in the train of Mr. Chase, because his qualities 
are of a much higher ordér, but as yet unformed, and 
his individuality, while unmistakable, is in want of a 
thorough training as to the ensemble of his work. 
His landscapes, ‘‘ Flying Shadows’’ and ‘* Thistle 
Down,” are well felt, but crudely incomplete and 
ambitious beyond his power of management. There 
is no question as to Mr. Cox’s abilities, but he should 
find company of another temper than that he seems 
to have chosen. 

Mr. Bunker, the landscapist of the school, sends two 
landscapes of French subjects, heavy in color, opaque, 
and with nothing of the luminousness of out-doors or 
the care and deliberation of in-door work. It is possi- 
ble that he has the qualifications of a landscape painter, 
but these pictures do not show it; and like Mr. Cox 
we advise him to change his company if he would get 
in a better way of study. He should learn that the 


lights of a landscape should have some suggestion of 
luminousness, and its shadows of transparency. 

Mr. Sartain has a good piece of color in ‘‘ The Road 
to the Sea,’’ and the motive is earnestly and poetically 
The same, with less commendation for quality 


felt. 


THE 


RT 





of color and sincerity of execution, might be said for 
Mr. Stites’s ‘‘ Banks of the Hudson ;’”’ but in the work 
of Mr. Thayer we are plunged again into the vicious 
characteristics of the school, which seems to have 
taken control of the Society. Mr. Thayer's work has 
evidences of great natural ability, and the ‘‘ Portraits 
of Two Ladies’’ has points of great force, but coupled 
with affectations of nonchalance as to the complete- 
ness of his work, which are far from complimentary 
to the two ladies who are the subjects of his study. 
Mr. Thayer mistakes the nature of art if he thinks that 
this assumed negligence as to his details is an artistic 
quality ; it is simply a silly affectation, a clumsy imi- 
tation of the lightness of hand of a great master of ex- 
ecution. It happens sometimes that a great painter in 
earnest haste touches lightly the details of his work, 
and that the accessories are only indicated, though 
always in their true values ; but no great painter, even 
in his haste, ever did such work as the right hand or 
the further lady which rests on the hip of the nearer 
one: its flimsiness is studied, affected, and therefore 
vulgar, for all affectation is vulgar. The picture as a 
whole has the air of a good beginning, nothing more, 
and that not of a master above careful work and 
study. Nothing is more saddening in our art than the 
tendency of our younger painters of real talent to drop 
into the attitude of little masters who have no more 
to learn, and become thenceforward their own law. 

Mr. Butler's ‘‘ Reflections’ is as shallow as any re- 
flection can be—mere pointing a¢ nature—and nothing 
can be more exasperating to a sincere lover of nature 
than this trifling with her most superficial appear- 
ances, and the incompleteness with which the attempt 
is followed out. ‘‘ Reflections’ is only to be noted 
for its audacity in attacking a difficult subject: the 
success is not at all surprising or impressive. 

Frank Fowler’s ‘‘ At the Piano’’ begins to leave the 
flimsy school, though still far from solid ; but what the 
really fine and masterly “ Portrait’ of Mr. Alexander 
has to do with this medley, any more than Mr. Por- 
ter’s ‘‘ Portrait of a Lady’’ or Mr. Lippincott’s ‘‘ Por- 
trait,” we cannot imagine, or how the committee 
which welcomes Mr. Chase’s vacuities and the huge 
**Mauvaise Herbe’’ of Mr. Donoho—mere weeds of 
art although hugely displayed on the line—can also 
accept Messrs. Alexander and Butler as worthy their 
places on theline. There must have been a dearth of 
rubbish when these were well hung. Gallantry would 
account for Miss Greatorex’s ‘* Sketch’’ getting so good 
a place in spite of its being a sincere and really ad- 
mirable study ; but Mr. Millet naturally with such a 
hanging committee goes toward the ceiling, on the rule 
that careful work must be put as high as possible. 

However, jesting apart, the committee deserve the 
moderate thanks of the public for allowing Mr. Low’s 
‘** Narcissa,”” Mr, Maynard's ‘ Bride,’’ and Mr, 
Baker's ‘‘ Silence’ to be seen at all, Mr. Eaton’s 
** Still-life’ is hung where it can hardly be seen, but 
two studies of flowers by ladies—‘* Laurel ’”’ by Miss 
Stillman, and ‘‘ Chrysanthemums” by Miss Stone—are 
well hung, as they deserve, being the best of their kind 
here. Mr. Palmer's ‘* Oat-field ’’ shows great nat- 
ural powers, and the vicious way of painting which 
belongs to the Society, and which he should drop. 

As to Messrs. Ryder and Blakelock, who seem to 
fancy that art is enough and that nature has no place 
in the studio, they will have to learn that if art is the 
end of the painter’s effort, nature is the material of his 
study, and no such complete divorce as Mr. Ryder, 
especially, shows can lead to a permanent position. 
The groove is too narrow, even if deep, and too com- 
monplace—it lacks originality utterly. Blakelock is 
wider in his range, but equally astray in his direction. 
There is no such thing possible as painting marines 
without knowing how to paint the sea, nor landscape 
without knowledge of the facts of nature. If art rises 
above the actuality of nature, it rarely goes contrary to 
it, and any painter who conceives differently must 
justify his work by exceptional power and great imagi- 
nation, which neither Mr. Ryder nor Mr. Blakelock 
shows. They have strong one-sided feeling for color, 
but little for nature, and none for qualities equally as 
important in art as that which they seek. They have 
the redeeming element of true poetical feeling and 
sincerity, but their art is a mistake and a needless 
sacrifice of qualities better than those they attain. 

Mr. Volk’s ‘* Accused of Witchcraft’? must con- 
clude this notice. It is a picture with much dramatic 
power and genuine ability in painting, but already 
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showing the influence of the flimsy school to a dan- 
gerous extent; the color is leathery and the execution 
glib and meaningless. The painter could do much 
better work, but he must follow a better method than 
that he has chosen. je ie 





THE MUSEUM LOAN EXHIBITION. 





THE liberality of the owners of good pictures in 
New York and Brooklyn is sure to result in a good 
Metropolitan loan exhibition every summer, and is a 
sufficient reply to the absurd allegations of the protec- 
tionists that the wealthy picture-owners do not give 
the public the benefit of their pictures. There are 
probably few if any good pictures in New York or 
Brooklyn which have not been exhibited, and some of 
them repeatedly, and many of them have become 
public property by the bequest of their former owners. 

Of the loans this year the most noteworthy is Gé- 
réme’s ‘* Muezzin’s Call to Prayer,’’ a picture in the 
artist’s best vein, which is in actualities of Eastern life. 
The Muezzin, aloft on his minaret, calls the faithful to 
their evening prayer, and the night effect over the city, 
spread out below in its simple verity, is one of 
Géréme's happiest efforts. He is essentially a literary 
artist, and his gifts do not extend to the highest quali- 
ties of art ; his color is frigid, his drawing matter-of- 
fact and severe, without any perception of that grace 
which belongs to classic art. Inthe quaint and pictu- 
resque incidents of Eastern life he finds what sup- 
plies the imagination and passion, which he has not. 
There are not many examples of the European mas- 
ters so exceptionally representative of them as this is 
of Géréme ; but Troyon’s ‘* Sheep,’’ belonging to Mr, 
Colgate, is surpassed in the quality of its work by very 
few pictures of that artist ; and of all that we know of 
Van Marcke’s painting, nothing is more satisfactory 
than the picture by him belonging to the same gen- 
tleman, who is also the fortunate owner of a sunset 
by Rousseau, which is among the best examples of its 
painter. Hamon’s ‘Il faut toujours qu il s'arrete 
partout,’’—a little cupid led by a cord by a nymph, 
stopping to smell a flower with a charming action, 


.and the nymph standing patient with the vagaries 


of her little prisoner—belongs to Fairman Rogers. 
Hamon was, of all those who have attempted the 
idyllic form of painting, the most fortunate, and the 
one to whom it was most entirely native. Of fragile 
physique and poetic mind he lived apart from the 
boisterousness of the generality of his art contempora- 
ries, a dreamer of gentle dreams, a poet who saw in 
art nothing but its refinement, sympathy and grace. 
He died young, but one can hardly imagine his ever 
being old, for his pictures are always the very blossom 
of immortal youth ; and of the lesser works he has left 
we do not remember one more touching or more char- 
acteristic. His art is not archzological nor literary ; 
its charm is in its perfect sense of beauty and in the 
exquisite refinement of its types not less than in the 
subtle and opalescent modulation of his color, more 
touching than the work of many great colorists. 
Vautier’s ‘‘ Mayor’s Dinner” is for him more 
than usually complex, and dramatic in a quiet way. 
The chief man of the village is about proposing the 
Mayor’s health, and he is in the gratified embarrass- 
ment of a man who does not know yet how to reply to 
the compliments being paid him. The Munkacsy, an 
interior, is not better or worse than his usual art—a 
collection of objects ot various kinds, all painted with 
the same force and painful glitter, no atmosphere, no 
unity, no fusion of color or outline—no ensemble in 
fact. It impresses one like the declamation of an ora- 
tor who makes a climax in every sentence, and wearies 
by the excess of his eloquence. He is the anarchist 
of painters, as Courbet was the democrat—there is no 
subordination and no reserve of force. He paints a 
chair or a bit of stuff with the same attention and the 
same hard unsympathetic touch that he does his 
heads—his pictures are marvels of force and ugliness. 
Jacque has an example of his earlier and more nat- 
ural style in ‘‘ The Stables,’’ belonging to Thomas A. 
Howell. Defregger is in his best vein in ‘*‘ The Little 
Soldiers,’’ also from the collection of Mr. Howell ; 
Mr. Bridgman has, to our mind, never done any- 
thing better than his ‘‘ Nubian Story Teller,’’ the 
property of Dr. Keep, of Brooklyn, and the ‘* Return 
of the Mayflower,’’ belonging to Fairman Rogers, is 
in the earlier and better vein of Mr. Boughton, whose 
later work never reaches this level. W.J.S. 






































EXHIBITION AT PARTS, 
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METISSONIER 





HE long-announced exhibition of the 
works of Meissonier opened in the 
Petit Gallery in the Rue de Séze, 
Paris, on May 24th, just fifty years 
after the artist exhibited his first pict- 
ure, ‘‘ Les Bourgeois Flamands,”’ in 
the Salon of 1834. The exhibition 

comprises 146 numbers, including three frames 

of studies, and the pictures range over the 

whole of the painter's artistic career, from the 

‘** Bourgeois Flamands’’ up to the allegory of 

‘¢ Paris, 1870-71,’" Meissonier was 

working on the very morning of the opening. 

Thus, although containing only about one third 

of the whole work of the artist’s lifetime, the 

exhibition is nevertheless very complete in every 





on which 


respect; it enables us to study Meissonier’s 
talent chronologically, in all its variety, and in 
many of his masterpieces. 

Meissonier is not an artist whose work has 
His 


talent, exercising itself from the first within 


ever given Occasion for much discussion. 


certain fixed limits, and bringing no new or 
strongly personal note in art, troubled no one, 
provoked no_ hostility, ruffled no prejudices, 
and, by dint of perseverance and implacable 
technical ability, ended by imposing itself upon 
the public in a series of ‘‘ tours de force.’’ His 
clear, logical, common-sense mind, loving pre- 
cision, and naturally seeking after perfection, 
found an ideal in the Dutch school of the sev- 
enteenth century, and he at once set himself, 
not to imitating the masters of that epoch, but 
to painting in a style which had their sanction 
and authority. Confident and unswerving in 
purpose, Meissonier has remained faithful to 
Although 
he began to paint when the Romanticists were 
completing their triumph, he remained unaf- 
fected by the artistic and literary influences which 


himself throughout his long career. 


inspired that school. The lyrism and passion of 
Delacroix and Hugo had no charm for Meissonier, 
and even in the beginning of his career he seemed to 
stand already isolated in his century, unaffected by 
and uninter- 
ested in the 
events 
ideas of con- 
temporary 
life, a curi- 
ous person- 
age, almost 
a phenome- 
non. Twen- 
ty-five years 
ago Théo- 
phile Gau- 
tier said of 
Meissonier : 
‘* This emi- 
nent artist 
has display- 
ed in genre 
painting all 
the serious 
qualities of 
grand paint- 
ing. He is 
one of the 
masters of 


and 





MEISSONIER IN YOUTH, the present 
time who 
can most 


count on the future, and whose works have their place 
assured in the galleries of the world among the most 
celebrated.”’ 

Now this judgment of Gautier, taken simply as it 
stands, is perhaps as fair a characterization of the artist 





as we could desire ; but owing to various circum- 
stances which cannot be detailed here, Meissonier has 
come to be regarded as a colossal genius, as the 
greatest painter of the century, as a man who has for 
years reigned supreme over French art, and in whose 
apotheosis we are imperiously summoned to take 
part. Affirmation, however, is not proof, nor is 
exclamation or invective criticism. Meissonier’s 
work is not all of one piece any more than that of any 
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other painter, nor is itto be blindly admired or 
blindly condemned ; but, on the contrary, to be care- 
fully and respecifully studied. Let our blame or 
praise be supported by reasons. 

One of my first impressions on seeing all these 
famous pictures together was one of astonishment to 
think that half a century had elapsed ; that during 
that period France had seen several revolutions in 
that 
a new Paris had arisen and a new France had grown 
up on the top of old France, and that yet in the mean 
time, with a dozen exceptions, Meissonier had seen 
nothing, heard nothing, and felt nothing that his con- 
For 


politics, in art, in literature, in ideas, in fashion ; 


temporaries were seeing, hearing, and feeling. 
fifty years Meissonier has had the force of will to iso- 
late himself and to keep his eyes fixed on other cen- 
turies and on those picturesque costumes of the past 
which have furnished him an inexhaustible series of 


’ 


** pretexts’’ for pictures. 
modern portraits, a few southern 
picture of ‘‘ La Barricade,’’ of the ruins of the Tuile- 


ries, and the allegory of ‘‘ Paris, 1870-71,’’ and half a 


The exceptions are a few 
landscapes, the 


dozen pictures devuted to the immortalization of the, 


Napoleonic legend, which has always haunted him. 
But we may say truly that these rare incursions into 
the nineteenth century and its life have been accidents 
in Meissonier’s career ; the greater part of his life has 
been spent in the study, and, we may almost say, in 
the society, of people of the past—hallebardiers, mous- 
quetaires, guards of the epoch of Louis XIII., encyclo- 
pedists of the eighteenth century who meet at Diderot’s 
rooms, musicans, painters, gentlemen, and bravi. The 
resuscitation of this picturesque past seems marvel- 
lous—as far as we can judge who have never seen it. 
But how curious that a painter of such skill should so 
persistently have ignored his contemporaries and dis- 
dained to interpret the physiognomy of the society 
that he had before his eyes ! 

Another thing that strikes one is the very small réle 


perhaps he 


that woman playsin Meissonier’s compositions, The 
artist seems to avoid painting women, and in the few 
specimens, whether portraits or compositions, which 
we have, he has in no case succeeded in interpreting 
the grace, the charm, or the elegance of the model, 
No; the subjects that he treats with most satisfaction 
are men, but men in costume, whether civil, or mili- 


tary, or fantastic, seated or standing, on foot or on 


g, 
horseback, in repose or in movement, These men are 
of course models whom the artist strips of their 
characteristic vesture, and having clothed them 
with the costumes and trappings of the past, 
he makes them pose by preference in some ar 
ranged interior with appropriate accessories 
and surroundings. Such pictures are ‘ Les 
Amateurs de Peinture,’” ‘A Painter Showing 
Drawings,’’ 
Man 


dence,”’ 


‘Young Man Working,”’ ‘‘ Young 
Window,” ‘“‘ The 
‘*La Lecture chez Diderot,’’ and 


Confi- 
the 
card-players, 


Reading at a 


numerous’ readers, smokers, 
chess-players, painters, engravers, and biblio- 
philes, which are exhibited here, canvases often 
smaller than a sheet of note paper, and in which 
the figures are generally of microscopic dimen- 
sions. Now, in the case of Meissonier, as in 
the case of any painter of real worth and indi- 
viduality, it is useless to make comparisons ; 
we must take him for what he is, and seek in 
his work what he himself wished to put into it. 
Meissonier was free to choose his subjects and 
the conditions of treatment ; he chose to recon- 
stitute certain aspects of the life of the past 
and to paint his evocations in minute propor- 
tions, which demand extraordinary sureness of 
eye and hand. These latter qualities Meis- 
sonier devoted long years of labor to acquire, 
and that he has them in perfection nobody will 


dispute. But imagine, for a moment, the 
difficulty of painting in such conditions—the 


long studies and researches that must pre- 
cede each picture begun, the second sight that 
must carry the artist back into the past and make 
him penetrate into the very heart and soul of his char- 
acters, the observation, the patience, the fixity of pur- 
pose, the persistency. For each of these little pictures 
is not painted in a day, or a week, ora month, as those 
can testify who have entered Meissonier’s studio and 
caught glimpses of those piles of sketches in which 
every detail of every picture is studied and reasoned 
before 
artist 
puts it on 


out 
the 
the panel. 
Meissonier 
aims at per- 
fection in ev- 
erything and 
he strives to 
achieve that 
perfection 
not by im- 
provisation, 
not by geni- 
us, which 


can 





hardly 


mavomd 


tay wena OOS 


be said to Tow 
possess, but 


by patient, 


persistent MEISSONIER IN MIDDLE LIFE. 
and consci- 

entious _la- 

bor. Thus, it seems to me, the pleasure we derive 


from the contemplation of Meissonier’s work is intel- 
lectual rather than purely artistic or largely sensuous, 
as is the pleasure afforded by the work of many great 
colorists. Meissonier's pictures delight us not so much 
by themselves as by what we deduce from the sub- 
ject. The artist admires the technical excellence, the 
exquisite bits of painting and tonality—within a limited 
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gamut of color—and the excellence of the drawing, 
but in every picture the human interest predominates 
and the composition is thoroughly reasoned out in 


THE COLONEL OF THE THIRTEENTH CUIRASSIERS, 


’ 


IN MEISSONIER’S “ 1807," IN THE A, T. STEWART COLLECTION, NEW YORK, 


such a manner as to concentrate the attention on the 
chief point of the little drama or comedy in question. 
And it is here that Meissonier brings his intelligence 
in play and animates his figures with thought or senti- 
ment. In this present reunion of Meissonier's work it 
is most interesting to observe how wide has been the 
artist’s study of expression. Reflection, contempla- 
tive admiration, meditation both serious and vague, 
and whether of the philosopher or of the lever, have 
given Meissonier the subject of interesting composi- 
tions. In ‘‘ La Confidence,’’ where after breakfast a 
young lover in a rose-colored coat is reading a billet 
doux to an older companion, the painter has depicted 
even artless silliness. In his flute-players and violon- 
cellists he has painted the interior satisfaction of the 
melomaniac with singular gusto, while in his card- 
players, his gourmands, his bravi and other more 
violent subjects, he seems to have set himself the task 
of interpreting all the ordinary and common expres- 
sions that can animate man’s face. In the military 
pictures, too, with their interest of detail, we find this 
Same constant preoccupation of human expression. 
All Meissonier’s little figures have in them thought of 
some kind, whether serene, jocose, melancholy or 
other; you see it in their looks and, of whatever 
nature the thought may be, the gestures and attitude 
are always in harmony with it and with the expression 
of the visage. It is to his excellent skill in rendering 
expression, to the human interest of his work, that we 
may perhaps most correctly attribute Meissonier’s 





immense popularity. It is to be remarked, however, 
that this human interest rarely rises above the domain 
of average, every-day incidents and preoccupations, 
and that there is not one of these pict- 
ures that cannot be thoroughly appre- 
ciated by the average man. One might 
indeed be tempted to qualify Meisso- 
nier’s talent as ‘‘ bourgeois.’’ I have 
above spoken of his works as a series 
of ‘‘ tours de force.’” This is the inev- 
itable impression when you see a num- 
ber of his pictures together, Astonish- 
ment succeeds astonishment: on each 
little panel you see a simple and ration- 
al composition carefully thought out ; 
the figures seem all full of their occu- 
pation, whether they are reading or 
smoking or playing cards or fiddling or 
breakfasting ; the drawing is marvel- 
lous in its precision and photographic 
fidelity ; the painting, in spite of its 
minuteness, is not without a certain 
largeness and frankness of touch ; one 
wonders how the eye and hand of man 
can model so remarkably these micro 
scopic figures ; and the conclusion is 
invariably astonishment at the artist’s 
prodigious execution. To tell the truth 
you get finally tired of being astonished 
and sick of this eternal precision of de- 
tail. You ask 
yourself what 
it all means, 
and why in 
Meissonier’s 
work it is al- 
ways the 
drawing, this 
or that ex- 
pression, the 
painting of 
this or that 
frill, or, in 
other words, 
always the 
details that 
present them- 
selves to the 
memory and 
impose them- 
selves upon 
the eye? Why 
are these pict- 
ures hard and 
dry and cold 
in spite of 
their miracu- 
lous execu- 
tion? Can it 
be that Meissonier is want- 
ing in personality in spite of 
all his skill? Think for a 
moment of humanity as in- 
terpreted by Millet, by Dela- 
croix, by Ingres, by Watteau 
and by Holbein, to choose 
the most divinely personal 
masters. Compare a figure 
by any of these artists and a 
figure by Meissonier, and you 
will see the difference be- 
tween a personal and an im- 
personal artist, and you will 
see that instead of being an 
observer or an accumulator 
of facts or ideas, Meissonier 
is a copyist, and a copyist of 
the photographic kind, im- 
personal, impassible, unhu- 
man, almost a phenomenon, 

By his archzological, cos- 
tume or genre pictures— 
whichever may be the name 
preferred—Meissonier does 
not seem to me to merit 
such high glory as it is cus- 
tomary to give him ; this part of his work is curious 
rather than great, and though in many points of com- 
position and execution superior to the Dutch masters, 
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it is always inferior in humanity to the works of 
Ostade, Brauwer, and Jan Steen. In his military 
pictures on the other hand, in ‘‘ La Campagne de 
France’’ with its pensive Napoleon followed through 
the dismal snow by his downcast marshals; in 
‘* 1814’” with the anxious emperor mounted on a white 
horse and surveying the battle-field of the morrow ; in 
‘La Barricade’’ with its heap of corpses lying aban- 
doned, bleeding, pell-mell among the stones of the 
deserted barricade ; in *‘ Solferino’’ with the emperor 
and his staff animated by the expectation of victory ; 
in all these pictures there is real emotion and a real 
interest beyond the mere stupefying precision of the 
“La Barri- 
cade,”’ that terrible drama of civil war, Meissonier saw 
and felt ; ‘‘ Solferino’’ he saw and felt ; and by sym- 
pathy and analogy he has felt and reconstituted the 
whole imperial epopee. ‘‘Solferino’’ alone would 
suffice for an enthusiastic critic to praise Meissonier 
to the skies ; the composition, the color, the proud 


drawing and other technical qualities. 


bearing of the officers, the horses so admirable and so 
varied in movement, all this is excellent. This is in- 
deed a modern battle where the killing is done ata 
distance and in virtue of long elaborated combinations, 
and where the brutal artillery has suppressed the 
active and pictresque courage of the combats of the 
past. In the valley yonder, where we see distant 
clouds of smoke, the soldiers on both sides are serv- 
ing as targets for the cannon; but it is here on this 
eminence, among the calculators and geometers on 





A TRUMPETER OF THE TWELFTH CUIRASSIERS. 


1807,”" IN THE A. T, STEWART COLLECTION, NEW YORK. 


horseback that the plan has been combined ; it is these 
officers who surround the emperor and watch the scene 
from afar who will have gained the victory when it is 
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gained. 


Meissonier is truly a remarkable 
and at the same time a modern 
artist. 


‘*Solferino’’ is a true image of modern 
warfare, and in this simple and dramatic picture 


de Chavannes, is neither realistic in composition nor in 
color, It is a picture of vast proportions, some sixty 





Meissonier is again very great 
in his drawings and documen- 
tary studies, of which some sev- 
enty or eighty are here exhibit- 
ed, being studies made for Mrs. 
Stewart’s picture ‘‘1807.’’ In 
these painted studies of horses 
in movement in all their details, 
of attitudes of riders, of accou- 
trements and costume, Meisso- 
nier displays to perfection his 
prodigious talent for precise 
drawing and his miraculous 
sureness of eye. 

THEODORE CHILD. 
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THE PARIS SALON. 





TRIUMPH OF THE REALISTIC 
EVOLUTION — THE GREAT 
PICTURES OF THE YEAR— 
WORKS BY AMERICAN EX- 
HIBITORS, 


NEARLY 2500 oil paintings, 
about 750 drawings and water- 
colors, and over 700 pieces of 
sculpture, to say nothing of 
architecture and engraving, in 
all 4665 works, make up the 
contents of the Salon of 1884. 
The critic who set himself the 
task of conscientiously judging 
each of these works would run 
the risk of dying at his post. 


The productiveness of the 
French artists is terrifying ; 
their ability, their technical 


skill, their ‘‘ virtuosité’’ are per- 
haps unparalleled in the history 
of art; the present Salon is an 


even more than usually interesting artistic manifesta- 


tion, abounding in works that command respect and 
deserve careful 
study. But what 
can the critic do? 
Within the space 
of a few columns 
of letterpress and 
within a few days 
of the opening of 
the exhibition he 
is called upon to 
give an account of 
the Salon as a 
whole, and to de- 
liver an immediate 
opinion, at sight, 
on the most im- 
portant works, 
The reader will, I 
hope, bear _ in 
mind the difficul- 
ties of the task, 
and rememberthat 
in these conditions 
approximate 
often provisional 
justice is all that 
can be looked for 
in an analysis of 
the Salon such as 
modern _journal- 
ism requires. 

In the Salon of 
1884 the break’ up 
of the Academic 
School of painting 


and 


‘“THE READER.,’’ 





BY MEISSONIER, PARIS SALON, 1840. 


In the 
a vast, 


feet long, conceived in the manner of a frieze. 
Elysian solitude of the wood of Parnassus, 


Raphael. In the middle ot the picture is a temple 
composed of four columns and in front of it are 
grouped five of the muses. The 
other muses and Apollo form 
different groups, or are reclin- 
ing separately in the flowery 
meadow that forms the fore- 
ground of the picture. On the 
left, in the sky, two flying fig- 
ures bring the great lyre; to 
the right at the entrance of a 
wood composed of meagre, 
thinly-foliaged, straight-trunked 
trees, two children are gather- 
ing laurel leaves. Already a 
child has flung some flowers in 
front of the muse in the centre 
of the composition. A_ river 
tlows in the middle distance be- 
hind the temple, and in the 
background rise some stern 
mountains which cast their re- 
flection in the waters of the 
river. The meadow is of a 
grayish green; the mountains 
are ultramarine ; the figures are 
dull white ; the water is golden 
yellow; the trees are bluish 
gray and the costumes are pink- 
ish gray ; here and there in the 
grass are a few pale rose or 
blue flowers ; and the general 
atmosphere of the picture is a 
bluish violet. We are at the 
hour of sunset and by the side 
of these golden waters the muses 
are singing and dreaming in a 
landscape of profound serenity. 
Looked at from the right dis- 
tance, as a decorative composi- 
tion, or rather as the idealized 
dream of a painter who is also 
a poet, ‘‘ The Sacred Wood’’ 
presents a harmony of blue and 
gray that charms the eye, anda 
grand composition that fasci- 
nates the mind all the more because instead of at- 
tempting to formulate precisely an impossible ideal, 
M. Puvis de Cha- 








follows its course 
and the realistic 
evolution seems to 
triumph. And yet 
the most remarkable picture of the Salon, ‘‘ The Sacred 
Wood dear to the Arts and the Muses,’’ by M. Puvis 








‘“*THE HALT,”’ BY MEISSONIER. PARIS SALON, 1862. 


severe, and tranquil landscape, the artist has painted 
his dream of a subject that 


has already tempted 





vannes has con- 
tented himself 
with awakening 


in us a notion of 
it, and leaving us, 
so to speak, three- 
quarters of his 
picture to paint by 
our own imagina- 
tion. His muses 
are not beautiful 
like the muses of 
Raphael: M. Pu- 
vis de Chavannes, 
in his grand com- 
position, simplifies 
drawing and mod- 
elling to the ulti- 
mate elements, and 
in his coloring he 
affects a systemat- 


ic paleness, mo- 
notony and _ soft- 
‘ ness which never 


disturb the work- 
ing of the specta- 
tor’s literary im- 
agination. One 
might criticise the 
insufficiency of M. 
Puvis de Chavan- 
nes's rendering of 
his dream, his wil- 
ful negligence of 
beauty, his sum- 
mary drawing, 
and a dozen other 
peculiarities of his 
work ; but one cannot deny the strange delicacy and 
the grand simplicity of his picture and the superiority 
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of his artistic personality. M. Puvis de Chavannes is 
a painter of most peculiar originality, but woe be unto 


those who imitate him ! 

Another picture which may be classed among 
the sensational works of the Salon, Raphael 
Collin’s ‘‘ Summer,”’ is also far from realistic. 
In an immense composition treated with exquis- 
ite decorative sentiment, M. Collin has grouped 
some nude female figures on a background of 
clear and luminous landscape. Under a light 
blue sky, broken by white clouds, stretches a 
delicate green meadow with, in the middle dis- 
tance, a river, and, in the background, trees 
and blue distance. In the foreground to the 
left a girl is reclining on her elbow, talking to 
another who is sitting with her back to the 
spectator. On the right a girl kneeling plucks 
a branch of eglantine, and anorher girl standing 
up, with blue flowered drapery round her legs, 
is decking her hair with flowers. At the river- 
side are other female figures in different atti- 
tudes and set off by discreet, tender-toned drap- 
ery, while the whole meadow is spangled with 
flowers like a picture by Botticelli. Unlike 
M. Puvis de Chavannes, M. Collin seeks deli- 
cacy of execution and beauty of form. His 
blonde and golden-haired maidens of an ideal- 
ized roseate tone are grouped with exquisite 
grace and great refinement of attitude, and 
painted firmly amid the ambient air. The 
landscape is of a soft green tonality pervaded 
by a luminous blue haze, and the color is not 
realistic, any more than the color of M. Puvis 
de Chavannes ; on the other hand it is neither 
arbitrary nor conventional ; it is nature, soft- 
ened, unified in tone, and heightened in lumi- 
nosity. M. Collin’s painting is a work of su- 
preme elegance and exquisite delicacy of sen- 
timent both in form and color; it is one of the 
most striking pictures of the Salon. 


Here then are two of the great pictures of the Salon 
of 1884 which are rather idealized than realistic. 


How then can it be said that the 
realistic evolution is triumph- 
ing ? How, in presence of the 
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M. Bouguereau's ‘“‘ Birth of Bacchus,’’ as I have 
already intimated, must be reckoned among the old- 
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** ARQUEBUSIER.’’ FROM THE PICTURE BY MEISSONIER. 


fashioned painting that has but little charm for a 
generation athirst for novelty and sincerity. No one 
can deny the finished execution of this picture, the 








immense picture by M. Bougue- 
reau of ‘‘ The Birth of Bacchus,”’ 
can it be said that the Academic 
break-up is continuing? The 
question is mainly a question 
of palette, and secondarily a 
question of subject. The tri- 
umphant palette in the present 
Salon is one charged with clear, 
bright, transparent colors that 
could hold their own side by 
side with a gay Japanese kake- 
mono, Bitumen, tobacco juice, 
reddish browns and chocolate 
are no longer in favor with the 
men who are leading the artistic 
movement of the day, On the 
other hand, the favorite subjects 
are no longer scenes from heath- 
en mythology or resuscitations 
of history and archeology. The 
modern artist willingly leaves 
Venus and Diana and _ the 
nymphs unmolested, and paints 
by preference some scene of 
real life, a landscape animated 
by some simple or sentimental 
human episode, a workman or 
peasant occupied in the joys or 
labors of his daily life, a savant 
or a fashionable lady in the 
‘«milieu’’ in which they live, The 
public nowadays admires sin- 
cerity of observation both of 
subject, of color, and of the am- 
bient air of the subject ; it pre- 
fers living life to the arabesques 
of classical compositions, and 
above all it prefers fresh and 
true color to the factitious 





warmth of bituminous tones. 
In this sense we may truly say 
that the Salon of 1884 shows the continual triumph of 
realism over classicism. 











‘*THE PORTRAIT OF THE SERGEANT.’” FROM THE PICTURE BY MEISSONIER. 


perfect drawing, the skilful grouping, the faultless 
composition ; but in those chocolate-colored men and 





rose-pink maidens there is one essential thing miss- 
ing—namely, life and blood. In other immense can- 


vases which attract attention, if only by the 
effort expended upon them, like Francois Flam- 
eng’s ‘* Massacre de Machécoul,’’ M. Cormon’s 
**Stone Age,’’ M. Surand’s ‘* Mercenaries of 
Carthage Defiling past some Crucified Lions,"’ 
M. Matejko's ‘‘Scene trom Polish History,” 
M. Scherrer’s ‘‘ Excommunication,’’ we admit 
the talent of the artists and the powerfulness of 
the effect produced, but we remain unmoved ; 
this is commonplace sensational painting, in the 
pursuit of which many an artist risks the swamp- 
ing of his individuality. Let us turn rather to 
the prominent pictures of different kinds that 
attract and deserve most attention in the Salon. 

First among the sentimental pictures, the 
pictures where the artist tells a story, must 
be placed Jules Breton’s ‘‘ Communicantes,”’ 
In a sunny village lane bordered with cottages, 
gay with lilac and laburnum, a procession of 
little girls dressed in white, and each holding a 
taper in her hand, is seen going toward the 
village church, the spire of which is visible in 
the distance over the trees. One little girl, 
before joining the procession, is receiving the 
kiss and benediction of her grandparents who 
are seated at a cottage door on the right, while 
a woman in a mauve cloak, holding a little boy 
by the hand, looks on. The procession of girls 
is seen from behind, each one enveloped in white 
muslin veils, through which we distinguish the 
modelling of the body and dress, white upon 
white, relieved only by the rose of the necks. 
This mass of white, forming the procession, is 
a wonderful piece of painting, standing out in 
the midst of the harmony of gray, green, brown 
and lilac tones of the whole composition. ‘‘ Les 
Communicantes’’ is a charming picture and a 


splendid piece of painting. Indeed, it is the most 
complete picture by Jules Breton that I have ever seen. 
Another fine piece of painting is Benjamin Constant's 


a 


Les Chérifas,’’ representing the 
interior of a harem, with three 
Oriental women reclining on a 
divan covered with rich stuffs, 
and guarded by a eunuch. One 
of the women, sitting up in the 
pose of an Egyptian statue, is a 
fine piece of painting and any- 
thing but commonplace. Next 
I will mention a picture by an 
American artist, W. T. Dannat, 
**A Spanish Quatuor,’’ one of 
the striking pictures of the Salon, 
painted with a “* virtuosité’’ and 
a vigor of the rarest kind and 
composed with great original- 
ity. Another American, Alex- 
ander Harrison, is acknowledged 
by the French critics to have the 
finest marine painting in the 
Salon. It is a large canvas en- 
titled ‘‘ Le Crépuscule,’’ repre- 
senting a vast expanse of calm, 
lazily rippling sea, over which 
the rising moon casts silvery re- 
flections that become iridescent 
as they meet the roseate tones 
still shed by the setting sun. 
Add to these two American pict- 
ures a portrait of Mme. Gauthe- 
reau by Mr. Sargent—which is a 
mistake on the part of the artist, 
but nevertheless one of the most 
hotly discussed pictures in the 
Salon—two portraits by Mr. 
Whistler-—namely that of Carlyle 
and that of Miss Alexander; a 
large picture of ‘* A Five-o’Clock 
Tea,’’ by J. L. Stewart; a fine 
piece of Thames shipping sceén- 
ery by F. M. Boggs ; two Ori- 
ental scenes by F. A. Bridg- 
man ; two landscapes by W. M. 
Picknell ; a decorative panel, 
** Spring,’’ by Ed. E. Simmons ; 








‘* Prayer,’’ by Charles Sprague Pearce ; ‘* La Coupé 
Improvisée,’’ by Miss Gardner; ‘‘ The Last Sacra- 
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ments,”’ by Mr. Mosler ; an interior with children, by 
Mr. Penfold—all important pictures and hung con- 
spicuously on the line—and you will have some idea of 
the very brilliant réle played by the American artists 
at the present Salon. 

The landscapes this year are numerous and good, 
and in the subject pictures it is to be noticed that the 
landscape is no longer treated summarily, but with as 
great care as the figures. The best landscapes are 
signed Harpignies, Hugard, Binet, Dezobry, Joubert, 
Japy, Jacomin, De Nittis, Damoye, Bernier and Mon- 
tenard. The latter, who first attracted attention at 
the Salon of last year, has a remarkable picture of a 
sunburnt hill-side village in the South, and another, 
equally striking, of the arrival of orange boats at the 
quay of Toulon. 
bered. Among the landscapes where figures play a 
more or less important réle the best are L’Aban- 
donnée’’ ““Le Vieux Chateau,’’ by Emile Adan, 
who excels in sentimental reverie ; Adrien Moreau's 
* Le Sow,” 
midst of a lovely evening 
Demont-Breton’s ‘‘ Le Calme. 


Montenard is a name to be remem- 


and 


a peasant girl seated on a rock in the 


landscape; and Mme. 








” 


““ THE SALUTE, STUDY BY MEISSONIER. 


The marine paintings, including those where the 
figure is predominant, comprise some fine works by 
Hagborg, Mesdag, Smith-Hald, Haquette, Masure, 
Grimelund, Auguste Flameng, Delobbe, and a charm- 
ingly fresh and breezy composition by Edelfeldt, ‘* En 
Mer,”’ representing an old fisherman and his daughter 
sailing on a lively sea. C.'S. Reinhart comes under 
this category with his two pictures sof Villerville, a 
Autour de 


mussel fisherwoman, and a fine drawing, 
la Croix,’’ which was engraved in the Christmas num- 
ber of The Graphic. Walter F. Brown 
promising marine, ‘‘ Pécheuses d’Isigny.”’ 

The cattle painters, while evidently aiming at mak- 
ing salable pictures, exhibit nevertheless some excel- 
lent work. MM. Barillot, Veyrassat, Vayson, Vuille- 
froy, Otto de Thoren, Peyrol-Bonheur, and Julien 
Dupré are represented by excellent cattle pictures. 
The Americans figure brilliantly with Ogden Wood's 
‘**Pré Maillet,’" a very excellent piece of color and 
modelling, and a cattle picture by W. H. Howe. The 
dog painters are MM. Gélibert and Herrmann-Léon 
and Miss Matilda Lotz, whose ‘‘ Painters’ Friends’’ are 
admirably hung on the line. A charming and original 
picture of this category is ‘‘ Au Verger,’’ by M. Guig- 
nard, representing a man life-size feeding a calf out of 


also has a 
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a bucket. 
Bacon is at once a landscape, 


In ‘* Who Loves me Follows Me,’’ Henry 
figure and animal 
painter, and his milkmaid and his three little pigs are 
equally appetizing. Miss Elizabeth Strong has also a 
pleasing picture, ‘* Diner en Famille,’’ representing a 
colly and a kitten eating off the same plate. 

Of the religious pictures the most striking is M 
and 
the Miracle of the Roses.’’ 
Saint Francis, who thought 


Duez’s ‘*‘ Saint Francis 


that the flesh could never be 
too much mortified, went out 
one winter morning when 
the ground was covered with 
snow, bared his body and 
rolled on athorn bush. Three 
monks have in M. Duez’s pict- 
ure just found him in this sad 
condition, 


having made the blood run. 


each thorn-prick 





“It is nothing,’’ says St. 
Francis. ‘‘ These are not | 
spots of blood, they are | 
roses.’” And we see the 
roses tumbling on to the 


snow and the monks adoring 
the saint. This is a religious 
subject treated by a modern- 
ist 


color, 


curious about effects of eh 


and in his manage 
ment of flesh and roses upon 
a background of white M. 
Duez has discovered a new 


harmony, and shown that in 


and Venice have not exhaust- 
With the ex- 
‘* The Vision,”’ by 
Moreau de Tours, the 


i 

| 
the domain of color Antwerp | 
ed everything. 
ception of | 
few 
other religious pictures at the L 
Salon 


that they do not need men- 


are so commonplace 


tion. FROM AN ET¢ 


The portraits are numer- 
ous and interesting. I have 
already veferred to the works of Whistler and Sargent 
The Belgian Wauters has a fine life-size portrait of a 
boy on horseback in a gray tonality such as certain 
Spaniards affected. Carolus Duran has a splendid 
piece of color and painting in the portrait of a gentle- 
man, A has a 


new-comer, Jacques de Lalaing, 


colossal portrait of a general on horseback riding 
along a road between four lancers in front, cut in hall 
by the frame, and four 

the 
likewise cut in half by 
the frame. 
and powerful work is 


lancers at back, 


This sober 


much remarked by the 
artists. Elie Delaunay 
has a portrait of a lady 
in ariding-habit treated 
in the spirit of a fresco 
of great distinction. 
MM. Wencker, Theve- 
not, Jules Lefebvre, and 
Fantin are excellently 
M. Cab- 
anel has two portraits 
of ladies, not without 
distinction it is true. 
But how Caba- 
nel’s drawing is weak ! 


represented. 


often 


How wanting in life 
and mobility! Com- 
pare a portrait of a 


grand dame of Cabanel 
and a portrait of Ch. 
Chaplin, and there will 
be no longer any doubt 
as to which of the two 
is the natural painter of aristocratic feminine elegance. 

There still remain a number 
pictures to mention, on several of which I could wish 
Such pictures are Aimé 


MEISSONIER’S 


of miscellaneous 


to dwell at some length. 
Morot’s brilliant piece of painting, ‘‘ El Bravo Toro ;”’ 
Barau’s man in a punt in a gray, realistic landscape ; 
‘* Le Déjeuner,’’ by De Nittis, with its curious study of 


reflections under Tattegrain’s 


sunlight 


foliage ; 


Qs atk WaYSaucseree 
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charming ** Convalescent ;’ Gagliardini’s ‘‘ Tous- 


saint,’’ with its powerfully painted peasant-women in 
November 


their black cloaks, traversing a dismal 


landscape; Jules Letebvre’s beautiful decorative 
panel, ** Aurora ;’’ Henner’s ‘‘ Nymph Praying’’ and 
his ‘* Dead Christ,’’ so wonderful in color; Léon 
Lhermitte’s excellent picture of ** Vintage ;’’ Josef 





THE CONNOISSEURS OF ENGRAVINGS,” 
iIN 1 JAC LEM 1 Art t Pitt PAINTING Y KI IEt 
Israels’ Dutch peasants; fine original decorative 


work by A. Besnard and Escalier ; and pictures by 
) | ) 


Ribot, Roll, Jean Béraud, Géréme, Deiaille, Feyen 


Perrin, Linet, Comerre, Clairin, J. P. Laurens, and 
others. There are also several American artists who 
deserve to be honorably mentioned besides those 
whose names I have already given—for instance, C. E, 
Dubois, Ch. H. Davis, Walter Gay, whose ‘* Ap- 





PHE BOULEVARD MALESHERBES, 


PEN SKETCH BY HENKI VILLE, 


prentice’’ and ‘* Les Choux”’ are conspicuously hung ; 
Ruger Donoho, who has two important pictures ; G. 
W. Chambers, J. T. Coolidge, F. S. Dellenbaugh, Blair 
Bruce, Vail, Dana, Wyatt Eaton, H. R. W. 
In all sixty-eight 


Poor, 
Kennedy, and Miss Sarah Dodson 
American painters exhibit in the Salon of 1884, and 
the showing they make speaks well for the progress 


BE. V. 


of American art, 
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THE MODERN HOME. 


III.—THE DINING-ROOM. 

OUBTLESS, Americans have 
been blamed justly for using 
the dining-room for a sit- 
ting-room or a general liv- 
ing-room. The dining-room 
should be kept sacred to its 
legitimate purpose. Books 
or a work-table should be 
held to desecrate it. Being 
thus restricted in its use, it 
should be distinguished from 
all other rooms, not only by 
its position, but also by its 
proportions and architectural 

furniture 

Its place 





arrangement, its 
and decorations. 
on the plan depends on the 
convenience of serving, and 
the modern practice, with 
us, of having the dining-room 
with the kitchen beneath and 
the pantry at one end in an 
extension, which is practically 
a separate building, at the 
rear of the house, and with- 
out rooms overhead, seems 
to be a good one. It should 
become as customary to pro- 
portion the size of the room 
to that of the table, as the 
latter to the number of pos- 
sible guests. As it may be 
taken for granted that no 
man on earth, no matter how 
lucky, has more than a score 
of friends, it may be assumed 
that his table need accom- 
modate no more than nine or 
ten people at a time. It is, 
therefore, nonsensical to have 
a very large 
Hospitality has, 
nothing to do with charity, 
and should have nothing to 
do with ambition, 
ly, the ambition that keeps 
up apartments of state and 
exerts itself to fill them has 
nothing to do with hospital- 
ity or with the object of this 
article. The dining-room 
that we have to deal with 
should be of moderate size, 
to accommodate only those 
whom the host really cares 
to have about him, 

An oblong or oval table of 
seven or eight feet in length 
by three feet six inches wide, 
should afford room enough for 
all ordinary occasions. Adda 
couple of yards of clear space all around and another 
yard for bulky articles of furniture and projection of 
chimney—twenty-one by twenty-eight feet should be 
sufficient for a cosey dining-room ; or say thirty by 
forty-five for one in which a larger number of people 
would sometimes be gathered. As there is nothing to 
prevent the height from being proportioned to the 
other dimensions, the walls will be high enough to 
call for some division by means of panelled dado, or 
frieze, or both ; and as the room is under its own roof, 
an opportunity is afforded for a coffered ceiling, or 
one showing the beams, or both beams and rafters. 
A skylight with stained glass is often desirable ; and 
the windows in town houses should also be filled 
with stained or cathedral glass, because the view 
through them is seldom a pleasant one. 


dining-room. 
nowadays, 


Converse- 


In France, where they seem to have adopted the 
venerable Mrs. Grundy along with some other Eng- 
lish institutions, they no longer permit an open fire in 
the dining-room. Its flames, it is said, might attract 
an occasional glance, and the crackling of the logs or 
the falling of the coals might interrupt the flow of 
conversation. I do not believe that any modern 
table-talk is better worth listening to than the crack- 
ling of a dry log or the sputtering of a green one. 
that 
ofa 


And that must be an essentially unpleasant face 
does not look the more cheerful for the reflection 
good fire on it. 

Out with the stove—expel it—the radiator too, 
the register, and all other wicked inventions 
would take the place of the hearth or open grate, 


and 
that 
and 
restore the projecting chimney-breast, the carved 
mantel and its accessories that make so pleasant an 


: 
> 





CHANDELIER. DESIGNED BY L. GEDON, 


opposite to the buffet and its shining shelves. These 
two, the mantel and the buffet, offer the principal op- 
portunities for the display of good carving or painting 
or any other form of decoration. They should be 
conscientiously made the most of. The buffet is now 
again as it used to be when first invented, quite an 
architectural feature of the room. It should 
treated with great respect, should be artistically 
carved, or scientifically built of some fine wood, rich 
of color and of grain. Those designs obligingly made 
by some architects for bungling mechanics to carry 
out are but so many ingenious contrivances to ex- 
asperate whoever is unfortunate enough to have to sit 
down before them realized in the wood. Beware of 
cheap sideboards with chamferings, groovings, 
brasses, scroll-sawed or rough cast and badly chased. 


be 


Insist upon high finish. You will probably get with 
it good construction and graceful ornament. 

In revival of the luxurious fashion of the eighteenth 
century in France, some of the costliest paintings on 
canvas, china, or in Limoges enamel are now inserted 
in cabinets or in door or wall panels, becoming part 
of the general decoration of the room. A noteworthy 
in the admirable enamel 
paintings, executed for Herter Bros. (illustrated on 
pages 39, 40 and 41). The medallions,* 
hance the richness of the splendid onyx fireplace in 


instance of this is found 


which en 
the residence of Mrs. Robert L. Stuart, appropriately 
represent those classic deities of Fire, Vesta and 
Vulcan, or—as the artist has preferred to inscribe 
their names, in Greekx—Hestia and Hephaistos. The 
enamelst representing Spring and Summer are in- 
serted in a cabinet in the drawing-room of Mr. Jay 
Gould’s residence. 

A good sideboard may, of 
course, be made of 
which has the advantage that 
it may be beautifully carved 


pine, 


with great ease by a skiltul 
carver, and cannot be carved 
But it 
very easily in- 


at all by a bad one. 
may also be 
jured, and the wood is rather 
too light in color even when 
shellacked, 


spoil it, 


To paint it is to 


A dining-room chair should 


be strong and comfortable 
above all things, but there is 
no reason why it may not 
Nor is it 


now very difficult to get such 


also be elegant. 


chairs, made either after old 
models or from good mod- 
ern designs. The former are 
the 


mental and the more costly ; 


generally more orna- 
but they are, as a rule, better 


adapted to a state dinner 
the 


which 


than purely modern 


chairs, occupy more 


room and are more luxuri- 


ous, fit to idle in after din- 
ner, as people are apt to do 
when none are present but 
intimate friends. Some mod- 
ern imitations of old chairs 


are so uncomfortable with 
clumsy carving that it is nec- 
essary to exercise some care 
such furni- 
that 


be seen and is apparent only 


when choosing 
ture. Carving cannot 
to the touch, and that dis- 
agreeably, may better be dis- 
pensed with. 
low relief, if present at all, 


It should be in 


as in the example illustrated. 

Besides table and sideboard 

and chairs, there should be a 

couple of screens to place opposite the doors ; a clock, 

a chandelier, preferably in silver or brass, like the 

German one illustrated, or candelabra. These, with 

a carpet or rug on the hard wuod floor, complete the 

furnishing of the room. 
and general effect. 


Now, as to its decoration 


There is no doubt whatever that meals are best 


taken out of doors, weather permitting, nor that a 
dining-room should always have something of an al 


* The heads are painted “en grisaille’’ upon a translucent bright red 
ground over gold foil. The emblems are in raised gold. 

+ The ground in each 1s of translucent brownish red over the copper 
ground. The flesh tints are opaque enamel with delicate natura! 
The draperies are translucent turquoise green over gold foil ; 
the birds and butterflies are translucent blue over silver foil, and the 
flowers and fruits are red enamel, touched with gold and white, over 


gold foil, All the four were originally designed for one fireplace. 


hues. 
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fresco appearance. One great object of decoration 
is to compensate mankind as much as possible for 
what they have lost in quitting the savage state ; and 
here, more than anywhere else, the aim should be to 
give the enclosed space somewhat of the freedom, the 
lightness, and the modest beauty of the natural 





A DINING-ROOM CHAIR, 


shelter of trees or rocks. The table service, as now 
ordained, contributes its share toward this good end. 
Flowers are never wanting. Silver may almost be 
said to be a common metal with us, and our silver- 
smiths are beginning to wake up to the fact that it 
may be wrought into very beautiful shapes. Modern 
Venetian and Bohemian glass is imported in large 
quantities, and our own glass manufactures are not 
so far behind these but that they furnish some very 
good pieces. Handsome porcelain services are to be 
had for comparatively little money. But with all this 
glitter and bright color on the table, why surround it, 
as is often done, with the funereal show of ebonized 
wainscot and ceiling beams, pompous and heavy 
mouldings, and dark-colored hangings, which oppress 
the stomach through the mind? Mahogany or some 
other wood of a warm and pleasant tone should be 
chosen, and thé wall surfaces above the wainscot 
should be covered with tapestries or stuffs of a mid- 
dle tint, or with leather that shall harmonize rather 
than contrast with the color of the wood. Paper, for 
many reasons, should be avoided. Better a plain tint 
in distemper with a little stencilling. 

Much has been said and written against the use of 
woven hangings for a dining-room. It is objected 
that they retain the odor of cookery and in the end 
acquire a special smell made up of the fragrance of 
past dinners. This may be true with regard to hang- 
ings glued or nailed to the wall or inserted immo 
ably in the woodwork. But if properly mounted on 
stretchers these hangings may be taken down as often 
as may be desired to be afred ; and if so treated once 
or twice a year they are the most healthful and cleanly 
of wall coverings. 

Good tapestries are not only dear but extremely 
hard to get. The ragged and moth-eaten ‘* verdures,”’ 
for which high prices are asked at some bric-a-brac 
shops, are unfit for use in the dining-room. Woven 
stuffs produced by the power-loom have to be turned 
out in such large quantities to make them pay that 
any design, no matter how costly, is sure to be com- 
mon. Ordinary prints are too flimsy to bear stretch- 
ing. Products of the hand-loom and strong silk stuffs 
printed by hand are, however, obtainable, and meet 
most requirements. These hand-painted stuffs are 
especially good, because no matter how simple the 
design or how often the repeat may recur, the very 
imperfections (from a mechanical point of view) of the 
process insure plenty of variety. In the industrial 
arts it is a great matter to know when the process of 
reproduction works smoothly and uniformly enough, 
and not to perfect it beyond that point. It is poor art 
to make your process so perfect that nothing more is 


tu be seen in a thousand square yards of the product 
than there is in one; and it is poor economy to 
cheapen an article of this sort by the abuse of 
machinery, so that it offends rather than 
pleases a refined taste. The productions 
of the power-loom and of steam-printing 
should be used only as draperies or to cut 
up into furniture coverings. If one cannot 
afford hand-wrought stuffs for his walls, 
wood panelling or a simple coat of paint 
will serve very well. 

But, when they can be had, good tapes- 
tries are certainly the best wall-covering 
ever invented. In De Goncourt’s descrip- 
tion of his dining-room ‘‘ where neither 
walls nor ceiling are visible for tapestries,” 
how he dwells upon them! A set of panels 
which formerly decorated a music pavilion 
in a garden covered every inch, he tells us, 
of his four walls. These tapestries, exe- 
cuted from designs of Leprince and of 
Huet, have for subjects fantastic landscapes 
recalling the theatrical rusticity of Boucher, 
the terraces and balustrades of Lajoue, and 
the distances of Watteau’s enchanted isle. 
Shepherdesses tricked out with ribbons, 
ladies with fluttering laces, wandering 
through the fields, distaff in hand, hun- 
tresses in red riding-habits, people these 
scenes. All is brought out on a white 
ground, in the creamy harmony of which, 
under the play of light from the windows, 
the rose, blue, and sulphur-yellow of the 
eighteenth century tapestries are every 
moment pierced by the brilliance of the 
silk of the web showing through the wool. 
In many of these fine tapestries and in the 
earlier Flemish and Italian ones the borders 
are as interesting as the main subjects. A dining-room 
in this city is fitted with some fineold Flemish tapestries, 
secured by a piece of rare fortune, in which, though 


CHAIR OF THE TIME OF CHARLES II. 





other ornament save a few pieces of old Sévres and 
old Hizen porcelain, and any other decoration of an 
ordinary character would indeed be out of place. 





IN THE OXFORD MUSEUM. 


The ceiling should be treated as the walls are, 
painted, if they are painted, or covered with tapestry, 
or leather, or stuffs, or panelled in some goed wood, if 





DETAILS OF THE CHARLES II. 


the personages are less elegant than in De Goncourt’s, 
the fine harmony of light and warm tones, the tender 
atmosphere, the representations of joyous out-of-door 
life, which make these woven pictures so suitable for 
the dining-room, are present. This room contains no 


CHAIR SHOWN ABOVE, 


the walls are so. As an example of what not to do, 
let me descr:be in detail the dining-room of one of the 
costliest houses, for its size, in New York. This room 
is small and particularly narrow, yet the chimney- 
breast and the buffet projecting nearly a yard each 





























from the opposing walls narrow it still more. 
these and the walls, to the height of about ten feet, 


and the ceiling rafters, with a deep 
cornice beneath them, are of oak, 
heavily carved and stained black. 
Pilasters with carved capitals, also 
of oak stained black, are fitted 
badly into the corners of the room, 
crowded in one piace by the door 
frame, in another by a_bay-win- 
dow, which itself is filled with 
gaudy jewelled glass, looking, when 
the sun strikes it, like a plum pud- 
ding ablaze. A stuff of common 
design and raw and cold in color, 
but costly because of the threads of 
gold in it, covers the upper portion 
of the walls, and on it are arranged 
some trophies of arms, and armor 
which would be more in place 
almost anywhere else. 

The dining-room of a Boston 
house lately completed is much 
more sensibly laid out and _finish- 
ed. It is an oblong room, but only 
about one third longer than it is 
wide, lighted by a large, square 
bay in the middle of one of the 
longer walls. This window is filled 
with clear glass leaded in a simple 
geometric pattern with but a few 
small medallions of rich-colored 
glass inserted in it. ‘The wainscot 
of mahogany is carried up to the 
ceiling, which is also of mahogany. 
Cupboards with glass doors, leaded 
like the window, are formed on the 
wainscot. The mantel has a bor- 
der of blue tiles. There is a 
good deal of hand-wrought delicate 
mouldings in this room, but not 
much other ornament. The din- 
ing-room of the Winans house in 
Baltimore (the first-floor plan of 
which is given in the opening article 
of this series) is also in mahogany, 
but with panels of wicker-work in 
serted in the wood —a novelty which 
it will be well not to copy. It is, 


however, a well-proportioned, cheerful room, perhaps 
a little too nearly square. A dining-room in a house 


the principles I have tried to state 





ENAMEL DECORATIONS BY FREDERIC DE CouRCcY. 


near Fifth Avenue, decorated by Francis Lathrop, 
has the walls painted in distemper in a russet tone 
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with panelled ceiling, the panels filled with paintings 
of cherry boughs, with their fruit. 





DESIGN FOR EMBOSSED LEATHER. 


FROM AN EIGHTEENTH CENTURY FKENCH MODEL. 


that the general practice is in accordance with 


VESTA AND VULCAN. 


THE ONYX MANTELPIECE IN THE RESIDRNCE OF 


tone of color to be aimed at in a dining-room should 
be warm, rather light and cheerful, anything, in fact, 


So it would ap- 


namely, that the long-waisted site. 


STUART, NEW YORK 


dining-room desirable. 





from acreamy-white to rich, brownish red, but not 
blue nor gray, nor, above all, black. As the dining- 


room, on account of its situation, 
is more likely than other rooms to 
be built in some certain style, all 
these great features of it which I 
have been considering should be in 
harmony with the style chosen by 
the architect. If the room is Goth- 
ic, Renaissance hangings will be 
out of place in it; if in the style of 
Louis XIV. then a Louis XVI. clock 
or screen will not suit. It is likely 
to be a poor room to decorate after 
our modern fashion by sticking up 
all sorts of things here and there, 
wherever they will look prettiest. 
Still this remarkable modern ten- 
dency may be allowed some play. 
If not in any larger objects, our 
eclectic tastes may, at any rate, 
display themselves in the furnish 
ing of the table and the sideboard. 
Here all styles of all countries and 
ages may be mingled. We may 
have a rococo sugar-bowl, Sivres 
and Chinese egy 


and the pearly | 


r-shell porcelains 
selleek ware; we 
may have old English spoons and 
Revolutionary sugar-tongs, and 
Venetian blown glass, and Ameri 
can cut glass, and Danish ware 
imitating the Greek, and Minton 
ware imitating Palissy, and, in fine, 
we may lay ourselves out quite re- 
gardless of expense or congruity. 
But, however this question of style 
may be met, do not have a gloomy 
dining-room. ROGER RIORDAN. 


THIRTY years ago the dining- 
room in New York houses was 
commonly in the basement. In 
Boston such a thing was_ hardly 
known—is_ hardly known now. 
New York, however, most unhappy 
of all large cities, has always had 
to pay the penalty, in scrimped 

1 


quarters and inconveniently planned houses, of her 


There were other reasons, too, 





(SEE PAGE 36.) 


beside the shape of the island, that made a basement 


The thousand and one con- 
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trivances that make housekeeping so easy to-day were as there were only two ways of doing this—one by architects, or of our builders rather, has not been 


unknown to our grandmothers, and servants were so 


making a room at the end of the passage-way, the sufficient to enable them to improve upon this dreary 


inefficient, and so hard to get, that everything was other by building an “‘ extension’’—fatal word!— old plan. We still go on building houses in which 


done that could 
be done to save 
labor. Lifts and 
dumb - waiters 
being _ practi- 
cally unknown, 
the saving ot 
labor resulting 
from having the 
dining-room on 
a level with the 
kitchen was 
very great, and 
the ‘‘high- 
stoop’’ house 
was naturally 
developed to 
meet this 
‘‘long-felt 
want.”’ The 
high ‘‘ stoop”’ 
gave us a rea- 
sonably light 
dining-room at 
the front of the 
house, and an 
equally —_well- 
lighted kitchen 
at the rear. 
The ‘‘stoop’’ 
led to the par- 
lor-floor with 
its two large 
rooms, a 
‘* state’’ parior 
in front devoted 
to formality 
and visitors, 
and = shunned 
by the family 
at large, and 
a back-room 
which, if a use 
was ever found 
for it, was 
sometimes 
made a living- 
room of, and 
sometimes re- 
served for a 
dining-room to 
be used only on 
important oc- 
casions. If this 
were the place 
for it, an ac- 
count of the 
development of 
the New York 
house of to-day 
from the orig- 
inal Dutch type 
would be inter- 
esting. It 
would be the 
history of an 
architectural 
struggle with 
difficulties 
more serious 
and annoying 
than are met 
with in = any 
other city that 
I know of. So 
great were the 
inconveniences 
that attended 
the giving of 
dinner - parties, 
in houses built 
on the artless 
plan which ex- 
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only the rooms 
at the front and 
rear have any 
direct light, 
and now, as 
fifty years ago, 
in nine houses 
out of every 
ten, the cheer- 
fulest place for 
the dining- 
room, the most 
convenient, 1S 
found to be in 
the basement. 
Thirty years 
ago twenty-five 
feet was con- 
sidered the 
right width for 
a comfortable 
house, and 
such houses 
seem to us, to- 
day, with our 
pigmy notions, 
almost too 
roomy to be 
true. As the 
‘‘social centre”’ 
began to move 
up from Wash- 
ington Square, 
however, the 
rich men of the 
time gave 
themselves 
more elbow- 
room, and 
many generous 
houses were 
built between 
Waverley Place 
and Fourteenth 
Street, which 
still remain, 
and make that 
part of Fifth 
Avenue almost 
the only envi- 
able place to 
live in that our 
city affords. 
Where there 
is land enough 
to build on, for 
elegance and 
comfort, one 
house will be 
in general 
terms like an- 
other, in Paris 
and Boston, in 
New York, 
Vienna, and 
London. But 
it has come to 
this pass in 
New York, that 
the richest man 
cannot recon- 
cile it with his 
conscience to 
take as much 
land as_ he 
needs to build 
on, nor can he, 
and the excep- 
tions to this 
statement are 
few, keep his 
mind clear, in 
building, of the 


hausted the inventive talent of our fathers, it is not across the rear of the house, we see the birth of the existence of lots, so that, not only do our houses in 
surprising to find them next beating their brains to ‘‘ middle room,” the ‘‘ dark room,”’ which is the béte general look, as the Grand Duke Alexis politely told 


contrive a butler’s pantry on the main floor. And, 


noir of New York housekeepers. All the wit of our us, like packing-boxes set on end, but many of the 
































more pretentious ones appear to be concretions of herself, since their dining-room was also dark, and escaped was_ simple-hearted 
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enough. ‘“‘I don’t 


single houses reduced to a semi-homogeneous mass_ they had only one really well-lighted room, the par- understand,’’ she said, ‘‘ how gentlefolks as has so 


by atmospheric or other pressure. In passing the lor. Not long from Ireland, withits delicious air,and much money can live in such a poor way ! 


Stewart night- 
mare I amuse 
myself with 
marking out 
the divisions : 
from the wall 
to the front of 
the house, one 
lot ; the house 
itself, two lots ; 
the picture gal- 
lery, one lot; 
the yard, an- 
other lot. And 
other houses 
can be similar- 
ly divided off, 
showing how 
hard it is for 
the builder to 
divest himself 
of early preju- 
dices. 

In these 
scrimped ways 
of building, so 
engrafted on 
New York, the 
dining-room is 
too often the 
room that suf- 
fers most. In 
general, we 
think we can 
better put up 
with a dark 
and stuffy room 
for a dining- 
room than to 
suffer trom 
darkness and 
stuffiness in 
parlor or liv- 
ing-room. Be- 
side, many peo- 
ple reason that, 
as the general 
dinner hour is 
six o'clock or 
thereabouts, 
the dining- 
room can well 
enough dis- 
pense with win- 
dows or, at any 
rate, with di- 
rect communi- 
cation with the 
outside air. 
And there are 
plenty of peo- 
ple in this city 
of ours who eat 
their breakfast, 
luncheon, and 
dinner by gas- 
light. I had a 
servant lately 
who left the 
rich and fash- 
ionable people 
she was living 
with, because 
in their sump- 
tuously _fur- 
nished apart- 
ment the kitch- 
en and the ser- 
vants’ bedroom 
had no direct 
light from out- 
of-doors, but 
were lighted by 
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The Irish 
maiden, fresh 
from the 
healthful inde- 
pendence of her 
shieling, could 
not understand 
the submission 
of rich people 
to  inconveni- 
ence, discom- 
fort, and un- 
healthy ways of 
living, when a 
reputation for 
fashion is at 
stake. For was 
not this ‘* apart- 
ment house,”’ 
with its dark 
dining-room 
and darker kit- 
chen, and bed- 
rooms for the 
most part light- 
ed and = aired 
only by shafts, 
a fashionable 
house in a fash- 
ionable quar- 
ter ? Was there 
not a weary and 
supercilious 


‘hall-boy — with 


buttons galore, 
and an elevator 
with another 
boy in it. still 
wearier and 
more supercil- 
ious than the 
other ? And 
were there not 
marble - paved 
hails with mar- 
ble dadoes, and 
was not. the 
whole place re- 
splendent with 
polished wood 
jig-sawed, and 
moulded, and 
chamfered, to 
within an inch 
of its life ; and 
mantels of mar- 
bleized slate in- 
cised all over 
with patterns 
apparently 
gnawed by 
worms who 
had been 
through a 
course of free- 
hand drawing ? 
And was there 
not ‘‘awealth,”’ 
as the news- 
paper reporters 
would say, of 
ground glass in 
all the doors 
**sand-blasted” 
regardless _ of 
cheapness into 
designs of 
‘‘rare” —_ugli- 
ness ? And the 
gas-fixtures, did 
they not really 
deserve praise 
for the — skill 


gas. The girl found her eyes and her general health from the happy poverty that had given health to her with which they combined the maximum of ** splurge’ 


suffering from this unnatural way of life; but she cheek and grace to her form, her comment on the’ with the minimum of cost ? 


And did not the mirrors 


admitted that her employers were little better off than specimen of our civilization from which she had _ that reflected all this Philistinism rightly congratulate 
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themselves on their share in the glory of the rooms, 
and laugh to scorn the unfashionable folk who stood 
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EIGHTEENTH .CENTURY FLEMISH TAPESTRY BORDER. 


ready to exchange all this ‘‘ style’ for the light and 
air of heaven ? 

Leaving out of the question houses built on land 
sufficient for light on three sides at least, and every 


house fortunate enough to be-upon a corner has this 
advantage—leaving these out of the question, it is, if 
not impossible, certainly extremely difficult, to build a 
house on a New York lot that shall have more than 
two well-lighted rooms on each floor. I am not 
thinking, now, of lots twenty-five feet wide, but of the 
commoner sort, eighteen feet, and twelve feet, for, to 
such scraps and parings we long ago condescended. 
And it is the effort to get a third room on each floor, 
or at any rate on the main floor, that has brought us 
to the ‘‘ middle rooms’’ and ‘‘ dark rooms’’ we all 
know so well. The attempt is so universally a failure 
that I may say I have never seen it succeed, nor do I 
see how, in the nature of the case, it can possibly 
succeed. A common device is to have a vestibule 
lead from the front door passing the drawing-room, 
lead to the hall in which is the staircase, the drawing- 
room having two doors, one opening upon the vesti- 
bule, the other upon the hall. From the hall on the 
other side we enter the library, which takes up the 
whole width of the house, except aspace for a passage 
between the dining-room and the hall, but the reserv- 
ing this passage is not felt as diminishing the size of 
the library, which is large enough for looks and for 
use. Then comes the dining-room, which is contained 
in an extension from the main building so wide as to 
leave only room for a good-sized window, the sole 
direct light of the large library. The dining-room is 
sufficiently lighted by two windows at the side and a 
small one at the end, in the jog formed by the retreat 
of the butler’s pantry. This is as good and well-con- 
sidered a plan as I have ever seen for making the best 
of acity lot. But it is to be remembered that the 
whole lot is covered by the house, with the exception 
of a small area at the side of the dining-room, and if 
ever it should enter into the heart of the neighbor on 
the left to fill up his lot with an ‘‘ extension,’’ it would 
be ‘‘all up” with the library of this house, so far as 
light is concerned, and the dining-room would suffer, 
as well, though not to the same extent. 
CLARENCE COOK. 





COLOR SUGGESTIONS. 





THE following color suggestions for the decoration 
of the dining-room given in an old number of the 
magazine, in answer to a correspondent, may not be 
without interest now, in connection with the hints 
given by Mr. Roger Riordan. By the way, our con- 
tributor’s objection to wall paper in the dining-room, 
we presume, applies only to such an expensively 
equipped apartment as he describes. Certainly for 
persons of ordinary means, there can be no better 
wall covering than such admirably colored wall papers 
as are for sale at very reasonable cost, by all first- 
class dealers. Painted walls, unless embellished at a 
greater cost than is within the reach of the ordinary 
purse, are generally cheerless and formal. But to 
proceed with our color suggestions. 

With your dining-room furnished in mahogany, let 
the paper be red in tone, if you want a harmony, or 
green in tone, if you desire a contrast. With oak 
furniture you might have purple, brown, chocolate, 
maroon, or leather colored dado, with upper portion 
of walls, or filling, a quiet green. 

With the room furnished in oak, the ceiling may 
be colored a deep sage green, divided into panels by a 
flat oak moulding with reed edges ; the cornice a dark 
old oak tint, with cove (if any) deep dead crimson. 
Have a frieze 24 feet deep of deep tawny red, painted 
under the cornice on the face of the wall, with an oak 
picture-rod 3 inches deep at the loweredge. The rest 
of the wall surtace may be painted a rich gold olive 
with damask ornament, stencilled on in deeper 
shades of the same color—or use a quiet self-colored 
paper of simple pattern and free from gold. If you 
use paper it may be of the same color as recom- 
mended for painting, namely, golden olive in tone. 
Let the woodwork be painted a deep antique oak 
color, so as to accord with the furniture. The door 
panels may be rather darker than the styles, but 
under no consideration must any graining be allowed. 
Your curtains may be deep tawny red. 

' In painting cornices dark colors should be avoided, 
red used very sparingly, blue plentifully, and yellow 
or gold, the former especially, in moderation. Red, 
vermilion, carmine, or lake, may be used in the quirls; 
blue—ultramarine—on flat and hollow surfaces, and 


gold or yellow on prominent or rounded objects. In- 
tense colors ought only to be used sparingly on small 
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objects. For the “‘ centre ornament’’—which we sup- 
pose is the usual plastic abomination—use the same 
colors as for the cornice, but with no greater quantity 
of the deeper colors than is necessary for balance, 
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BY BENN PITMAN, OF THE CINCINNATI SCHOOL OF DESIGN, 
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Correspondence. 


DECORATIVE PAINTING ON MATTING. 


Sir: I have lately seen some very effective painting 
done on common matting, and wish to try it myself. What sub- 
ject would you recommend for a small one-panel screen ? I should 
like something bold, as I imagine the work will have to be done 
rather coarsely. Would a branch of full-size wild roses be 
effective ? Can the oil colors be applied in the ordinary way, 
or is any special preparation necessary ? 

A SUBSCRIBER, Washington, D. C. 

In painting on matting oil colors are used in the ordinary way, 
except that a little turpentine is used with them instead of oil. 
Wild roses would hardly be as effective as some larger flower, 
a branch of magno- 
lias, for instance, or 
white and purple 
lilacs painted very 
simply without at- 
tempting too much 
detail. Hollyhocks 
also are excellent for 
such purposes. Any 
large simple flowers 
or large clusters of 
flowers look well. 
Bunches of rhodo- 
dendron are very 
decorative with their 
long, narrow, dark 
leaves, Paint heavi- 
ly, using flat. bristle 
brushes, and study 
the tones well, so as 
to get the effect as 
nearly as possible in 
one painting, with- 
out retouching. 


PRONZE 
ON PICTURE 
FRAMES, 


Str: I should 
like to know what 
size is used to bur- 
nish gold-leaf over. 
Can you inform me 
what produces the 
deep metallic look 
given to frames? I 
see iton open-grain- 
ed gilded frames, 
also on plaster. I can 
gild on varnish or 
oil, and tone down 
bronze by glazing, 
but none of these 
precesses gives the 
metallic look to the 
glaze. A. A. W., 

Amesbury, Mass. 


Sir: I would 
like to have you tell 
me how this new 
process of bronzing 
picture frames and 
moulding is done, 
and what material is 
used for oxidizing 
the bronze ? 

A 5: Be 
Auburn, N. Y. 

Grady & McKee- 
ver, well-known pict- 
ure-frame makers, to 
whom we referred 
our Amesbury cor- 
respondent's com- 
munication, write as 
follows ; ‘* A prepa- 
ration called gold 
size—to be bought at 
any gilder’s supply 
store—is used before 
burnish gold is laid 
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on, It is made of 
black lead, tallow, 
etc.; it must be 


strengthened by an 
expert with glue or 
gelatine. To tell you 
the truth, you might 
write from now until 
doomsday, and you 
would not know 
much about it unless 
you had a knowledge 
of the trade, We do 
not quite understand 
about the ‘ metallic 


look’ of frames. 
Probably your cor- 
respondent means PUBLISHED FOR W. P. 


deep bronze, which, 
when burnished and 
varnished, gives the 
look of metal toa frame, A bronzed frame if varnished before 
burnishing will look dull. Your correspondent probably bronzes 
his frames, and, knowing nothing of burnish, simply varnishes 
over the raw bronze,” 





CHINA PAINTING. 


¥.B., Montreal, finds, when painting on china, 
small particles of color flake off or blister and crack open, and 
asks the cause and the remedy, The trouble is probably due to 
the use of too much flux, orsome color which should have been 
thinly applied has been put on too generously. There is no remedy. 
To repaint over the blemish, and refire, as F. B. suggests, would 
be almost certain to cause more blistering and cracking. 


B, T., Yorkville.—To paint daffodils under the glaze 
on china, sketch the design in pencil, then lay inthe background 
with purple, dabbling it until an even tint is secured. Now wash in 
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HEAD FOR TILE DECORATION, 


W., CHICAGO, 


upon prepared or unprepared board, canvas, etc., and if they are 





the petals with yellow, and the cup-like centre that surrounds the 
stamens with orange, shading the whole with gray, composed of 
a brown and green mixture. The leaves may be painted with 
green and yellow mixed to suit the varying shades, the shading 
green being of mixed brown and green. 





WATER-COLORS FOR CHINA PAINTING. 
B. P., Troy, N. ¥Y.—With the Hancock or Dresden 


moist water-colors for china painting, no turpentine, fat oil, or 
spirits of lavender are required. The colors are mixed with 
water, and are entirely free from smell. There is, however, a 
prepared china megilp which takes the place of fat oil, and is 
useful in keeping the color moist for any length of time, and it 
also keeps the brush ina proper state for working. Florence 
Lewis, in her ‘‘ China Painting,” speaking of the Hancock water- 
colors, says : ‘‘ If too much megilp is used it will be very difficult 
to dry your work, which must have a gocd heat, by placing it in 








“e 


(see ‘‘ HINTS FOR FIGURE PAINTING,” 


an oven; but, unlike fat oil, however much is used it cannot blister. 
After the first washes are laid in it willalways be advisable to dry 
your painting well at a fire before retouching it, as these colors 
wif not dry by merely being exposed to the air. Consequently, 
exposure does not in any way injure them on the palette. I have 
before me now some red which has been squeezed from the tube 
for over three months, and it is quite fit for use. In another 
respect they have a great advantage over any others, inasmuch as 
they may also be used like ordinary water-colors for painting on 
paper, silk, satin, etc. Students making a design on paper, with 
a view to carrying it out on china, will be greatly helped by this, 
as it is frequently very difficult to match with ceramic colors the 
effect which has been produced by ordinary water-colors. For 
water-color painting on silk they are very convenient, being 
slightly opaque, without mixing with any extra white. This 
opacity is closely allied to their imperishable qualities, for being 
entirely mineral they will not change in any way. The same 
colors may also be used with water only, as a vehicle to paint 


DRAWN BY J, CARROLL BECKWITH, 
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treated exactly as oil-colors are, i.e., mixing enamel for enamel- 
glazing with them, in place of the ordinary flake white, and, 
after thoroughly drying before the fire, varnished with Hancock's 
mineral varnish, the effect produced is exactly similar to an 
oil-painting.” 





REQUESTS FOR SPECIAL DESIGNS. 


Sir: I am painting a china tea set. Will you 
please publish half-a-dozen designs for tea plates? And at some 
future time I should like two or three designs for tea cups and 
saucers. I am a new subscriber to THE ART AMATEUR, and as I 
live in a small place, where we can get nothing in the way of ar- 
tists’ materials, the designs in your magazine are of invaluable 
assistance to me. Mrs, J. N. C., Madelia, Minn. 


SIR : Will you do me the favor to publish a design 
for a set of tiles for a fireplace of the shape and size indicated in 
the accompanying diagram, the design to be pomegranates and 
their foliage. I would 
like to know the col- 
ors to use and to have 
some suggestions as 
to the painting. The 


mantel is yellow 
pine. What color 
for a_ background 


would be appropri- 
ate ? Would ashade 
of yellow to nearly 
match the pine look 
well? If you could 
not publish a full- 
size design for such 
a set of tiles, could 
you give a_ small 
sketch of a branch 
with a few pome- 
granates and leaves, 
and I could then get 
the drawing of the 
fruit and arrange the 
design on the tiles 
myself. I painteda 
set of tiles about two 
years ago from a de- 
sign (full size) given 
in THE ART AMa- 
TEUR — storks and 
cat-tails, with birds 
in the centre of the 
top row. It was a 
very pretty design, 
and set in a pine 
mantel it has been 
much admired. 
SUBSCRIBER, 
Colorado Springs. 


We shall do our 
best to meet the 
wants of our corre- 
spondents. But so 
many similar re- 
quests reach us every 
month, that it will 
be seen that it is im- 
possible to comply 
with all of them. 
Mrs. J. N. C. is in- 
formed that the de- 
mand for designs for 
cups and saucers is 
more general than 
that for a new set of 
designs for plates; 
but that we shall fol- 
low the former with 
the latter as soon as 
we can spare the nec- 
essary space. We 
shall also try to give 
our correspondent at 
Colorado —_ Springs 
what she asks for, 
although too much 
space is taken up by 
designs for fireplace 
facings for us to give 
them very often. 
Can she not adapt 
any of the sets we 
have already given 
for the purpose? 
For instance, we 
have published, full 
working size, with 
directions for treat- 
ment, the following 
china-painting de- 
signs for fireplace 
facings : 

A set of seventeen 
(six inch) tiles by 
Georges Wagner. 
Flowers in vases 
and cross-piece with 
bird’s nest. May, 
1882, 

A set of eighteen 
(six inch) tiles by 
Georges Wagner. 
Grapevine design, 
Renaissance motive, 

August, 1882, 

A set of seventeen (six inch) tiles by C. M. Jenckes, Ivy leaves 

and owls’ heads. January, 1883. 








STATUARY CASTS FOR SCHOOLS. 


Sir: I have carefully scanned the advertisements 
in THE ART AMATEUR to find the name of some firm which im- 
ported or manufactured busts and statuary suitable for the school- 
room. We wish to secure their illustrated catalogue and price- 
list from which to select a piece suitable for our high school. 
Will you please give me names and addresses of those who deal 
in such articles as we desire? A. E. Curtis, Adrian, Mich. 


Casts can be procured of Ulrich, corner Twelfth Street and 
Fourth Avenue, or Houtman, Twelfth Street near Broadway, N. 
Y.; Emery H. Barton, Emery Arcade, Cincinnati; Janentzky & 
Weber, Philadelphia, or Wadsworth, Howland & Co, Boston. 
They keep on hand an assortment, and will promptly procure to 












































order any cast desired. 
cially to Houtman, who makes a specialty of such objects, you can 
procure full information. 

TRICKS IN LANDSCAPE PAINTING. 

Sir: Are there not certain mechanical processes 
used in oil painting for representing foliage and grass? I live at a 
distance from 
any _ teacher 
and can only 
copy such oil 
paintings as I 
am able to 
borrow, Stu- 
dying these, it 
does not seem 
possible to 
produce the 
foliage and 
grass with the 
brush, in the 
ordinary way. 
(z) How shall 
I enliven col- 
ors which dry 
dead ? 

STUDENT, 
Whitehall, 


23¢ 


Such devices 
are best learn- 
ed from a pro- 
fessional art- 
ist, but are not 
difficult to ac- 
quire without 
a master. To 
produce the 
representation 
of foliage, an 
*old worn hog- 
hair tool, hav- 
ing scanty 
hairs, and 
those of irreg- 
ular length, is 
employed. It 
gives a jagged, 
varying touch, 

Sometimes 
the brush is 
crushed _ per- 
pendicularly 
and flat upon 
the color on 
the palette. 
This causes 
the hair to di- 
verge irregu- 
larly from the 
tie or ferrule ; 
and, the points 
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of the hair 
being thus 
charged with 
color, the 
brush is held 
loosely  be- 
tween the 
thumb and 


finger, and the 
points of the 
hair touched 
upon, or rath- 
er jerked 
against the 
work, The 
irregular 
scratchy- look- 


ing foliage, 
thus produc- 


ed, is touched 
and worked, 
while it re- 
mains wet, 
with small 
hog-tools or 
sables. An- 
other mode is 
to use a flat 
sable, which is to be filled with color, and then drawn over a 
tooth-comb. By its being touched several times upon the extrem- 
ities of the teeth of the comb, the hair is divided into several 
points, from which the color is transferred lightly to the work. 
For grass, color is laid in by lightly touching the canvas, and jerk- 
ing the brush upward so as to produce a free and natural repre- 
sentation of irregular blades of herbage. For long straggling 
stalks of grass, or for weeds or hedges, a finely-pointed sable 





USE OF BOTTLE BOTTOMS FOR WINDOWS, 


PUBLISHED FOR C. D. B., TRENTON, N. J. 


is used in a similar 
manner. (2) Fill a 
stiff bristle brush 


with Soehnée’s_re- 


By writing to any of these places, espe- 





simply tied ; or with a clasp of turquoise, or a ruby, or garnet, or 
amethyst, or chrysoprase, oremerald. But black velvet should be 
avoided where the contrasts are too startling. With black hair 
and a high color the effect is rarely in good taste, though often 
exceedingly brilliant, while a dark green, claret, or blue would be 
more harmonious. Yellow is a color that should be very sus- 
piciously approached with black hair. It is very often but a 
vulgar contrast, and needs much brown or yellow in the com- 
plexion to make it pleasing.” 


USE OF BOTTLE BOTTOMS IN WINDOIVS. 


ASTRA, San José.—In accordance with your request 
we publish herewith an illustration of the manner in which the 
bottoms of green glass bottles are used in a window in conjunc- 
tion with stained glass. The border is aed, the cross-like figures 
are yellow on a blue ground, and the diagonal bars are in 
color. 


rose 


A MARC ANTONIO PRINT. 


HORACE, Paterson, N. J.—‘‘ The Virgin with the 
Long Thigh” is the name given to a certain impression of Marc 
Antonio’s celebrated engraving of Raphael's ‘* Virgin.” In the 
perfected engraving the Virgin, St. Joseph, and the Child are all 
perfectly shaded from limb.to limb, Just before completing his 
masterpiece, however, Antonio took a few impressions, but find- 
ing that the lack of shade upon one of the legs of the Virgin gave 
the thigh an elongated appearance, he at once went to work and 
corrected the defect, and these impressions have since been sought 
after with great avidity. Dilettanti who have wandered through 
the European galleries and are familar with Raphael's pictures, 
always insist that this engraving cannot be genuine, because 
it is not a correct copy of the Virgin of this master, Con- 
noisseurs, On the contrary, know that so much of Raphael's 
picture of the Virgin as Antonio desired to copy, he did thoroughly 
and accurately, but that he made many changes. For instance, he 
left out the ass’s head and interjected a little barrel which may be 
seen suspended from the wall. ‘The aureole about the head he 
left out altogether. There is a retouched plate of this picture, 
the impressions from which are apt to deceive amateurs. A 
powerful glass, however, will disclose the fact that Raphael's 
taste in design is here wanting, particularly in the head and the 
expression of the lips. 

HINTS CONCERNING ETCHING. 

HOLLAR, Rome, N. Y.—(1) Aquatint is a variety 
of etching in which the acid is applied to large spaces instead of to 
lines on the surface of the copper. When the lightest shade is 
produced, the plate is taken out of the bath, and those parts 
sufficiently bitten are stopped out. As with an ordinary etching, 
this operation is repeated again and again until the various 
degrees of biting are obtained. (2) C. P. nitric acid is the best to 
use inthe Dutch mordant. (3) Ordinary printer's ink is not suitable 
for printing etchings. 


H. F. B., Chicago.—Various kinds of paper are 
used for printing etchings. A plain sheet of Whatman’'s paper 
will answer. To dampen it, place a dry sheet between two 
wet sheets, press it, then brush the side to be printed on with a 
stiff clean brush ; lay it on the plate, which has been placed on 
the press, and pass it through the rollers. Should you not have 
a printing-press at hand, pour a thin solution of plaster of paris 
over the plate when inked. As soon as the plaster becomes a 
little dry (which may be hastened by gently warmingit) it will 
absorb all the ink, equal to the best press, and you consequently 
obtain the same result if only a proof is desired. 


B. E. T., Philadelphia.—(1) We cannot do better 
than quote for you the following hints, by Mr. Seymour Haden, 
concerning the framing of new prints: ‘* The impression should 
be laid under a sunk mount showing an inch and a half of the 
paper all round, and should not be allowed to touch the glass by 
about the eighth of an inch. It must not be subject to pressure 
of any kind till the ink has become thoroughly dry, which will 
not be the case forsome months.” (2) No dealer we know of has 
a full set of Mr. Whistler’s etchings. The most complete collection 
of Mr. Seymour Haden’s etchings is probably to be had of Fred- 
erick Keppell, 23 East Sixteenth Street, New York, 


A TEST FOR RESTORED CHINA, 


SAXE, Boston.—You can detect whether old china 
has been tampered with by “‘ plugging” by tapping the suspected 
portions with the edge of acoin. True china will always give a 
certain r7xg however slight the tap. If a plug of ** composition” 
has been introduced, you can detect it easily by the dead wooden 
sound which comes in response to your tapping. 


COMMERCIAL “STATUARY.” 


SiR: Can you give the name, birthplace and date 
of the artist who designed the group of statuary known as ‘* Cupid 
Triumphant,” a small reproduction of which, comes from the 
works of the Florentine Statuary Co. of New York ? Why is it 
called the Florentine Statuary Co.? Have its small groups any 


concern calls it ** Florentine 
it by name fromthe ** Rogers 
lor artis- 


modern Italian sculpture. The 
Statuary” merely to distinguish 
Statuettes,” as both are made from the same material, 
tic purposes a simple plaster cast which is known to be an 
authentic copy, is of much greater value. For ornamental pur- 
poses some of their copies from antiques are very pretty, as the 
gray tone of the material is agreeable and decorative. 


EMBROIDERED SCREENS. 


Str: You will much oblige several of your readers 
by publishing some suggestions for artistic embroidered folding 
screens. Do» J., and B., Toledo, O. 

A two-leaved screen at a recent exhibition by the Society 
of Associated Artists was of Damascus red plush. From the upper 
corner of the left leaf extended a branch of the orange downward, 
the end sweeping over on the second leaf, and laden with foliage, 
fruit and blossoms. These were in applique of various tints of 
olive green and yellow plush, beautifully combining to give variety 
to the foliage, and to render the fruit in its different 
growth, while the blossoms were in silk embroidery. The second 
screen had for its decoration, and foliage in silk em 
broidery. The arrangement of this screen was both novel and 
original. One leaf was of fawn plush with thel ower right-hand 
corner of creamy tinted satin. 
embroidered in silk agreat 
cluster of Jacqueminot 


staves ol 


roses 


Along the line of separation was 


roses. These were evi- 
dently studied from na- 
ture, so admirably were 


they drawn and such feel- 
ing of light and shade in 
their coloring did they ex- 
hibit. The leaf 
was of pale sea-green 
plush with a square of the 
satin in the upper left- 
hand corner, where, ap- 
parently carrying out the 
line of decoration of the 
first leaf, was a cluster of 
light pink roses with theit 
showed 


second 


foliage. These 
equal care in drawing and 
extended the color scheme 
of the first leaf to its ter- 
mination among the faint 
tints wrought into the 
creamy satin, 

A three-leaved screen of 
old gold satin had on one 
panel crimson roses, such 
as grow in wreaths, evi- 
dently drawn from nature, 
The decoration was ar- 
ranged as if the bush grew 
outside, and its branches 
swept here and there over 
the satin ; but the arrange- 
ment was artistically bal- 
anced, The third leaf had 
trumpet-vines with their 
flowers, in which the same 
idea prevailed; but the 
distribution was entirely 
different. The centre pan 





MONOGRAM (AMOUR 

el was ornamented with 

fleur-de-lis. 

Another three - leaved UBLISHE . 

screen was executed in 

South Kensington stitch 

on dark green satine. ‘The base in each leaf represents a marsh. 
On the right-hand leaf the brown branch of a tree cuts the 
upper corner, Out of the marsh rises a bunch of plants In 
these is a nest, which two mice have discovered, At the other 
side of this panel are two stalks covered with pink, bell-like 
flowers, which furnish almost the only color besides the olives and 


In the centre panel the lily-pads and 
blossoms are afloat, and above them yrows a bunch of cat-tails. 
About these the birds have woven in and out a large nest ; 
and above, on a branch of iron-weed in blossom, a bird perches 
The third leaf discloses green frogs among leaves and tall stalk 
with the fine foliage of a familiar marsh plant, 


greens of the foliage. 


secure 


AMATEUR SCENE PAINTING. 

J. P. S., Toledo, O.—It is safest to paint scenery by 
gas-light. Chrome yellow, Prussian blue, Venetian red, vermilion, 
lampblack, and white are the colors commonly used. ‘They are 
used in powder, mixed with white and size as afoundation, The 
colors dry lighter than they are put on, Fuller instructions were 
published in a former number of Tit Akt AMATEUR, 


METHODS FOR TRANSFERRING DESIGNS. 
Two New Supscripers, Toledo, O.—To transfer 


to various fabrics such designs as are given in the supplement 
sheets of THk Ark’t 
AMATEUR, the fol- 
lowing ways are suit- 
able: Place a_ piece 





touching varnish and 





rub it over the dead 
colors. It is a good 
and perfectly safe en- 
livener much used by 
French painters. 


HINTS AS TO 


COSTUME. 
ADELA, Dun- 





dee.—For a woman 
with brown-black 
hair, steel-gray eyes, 








and a fair skin with a 





of tracing-paper be- 
tween the pattern and 
the material, and 
mark every line with 
a pencil or any point- 
ed instrument, such 
as a knitting-pin. On 
taking away the pat- 
tern and the tracing- 
paper, an outline will 
be left upon the cloth 
sufficiently distinct to 
enable you to ink over 
it. The point of the 











brilliant rosy color in 
the cheek, the follow- 
ing, according to Ma- 
ria R. Oakey, are the 
colors to be chosen : 
Greens of all dark or 
full shades, purples of 
all shades, blue white, cream white, black, fawns, grays, browns, 
reds, from dark to light, rose de chine, gold color, gray blue, all 
shades of blue, lilac, and violet. The colors to be avoided are 
pale green, old gold, fade colors, and too subtle tones, like mauves. 
Miss Oakey, in her ‘‘ Beauty on Dress,” says: ‘‘ Perhaps no 


color surpasses the effect of unrelieved black with this type. A 
black velvet, or cashmere, or silk high in the throat ; a black ve - 
vet ribbon 


about the throat, fastened with a diamond, or 





JAPANESE PANEL DESIGN, 


PUBLISHED FOR H. K. S., LOUISVILLE, KY. 


artistic value ? By giving usinformation on the above you will 
confer a favor upon 
SEVERAL OF YOUR READERS, Buckingham, Pa. 

The group to which you refer is one of two, ‘‘ Cupid Sup- 
pliant” and ‘‘ Cupid Triumphant,” both sold by the ‘ Floren- 
tine Company.” They themselves cannot give the name of the 
sculptor, who probably is nobody of consequence, as the groups 
have no particular artistic merit, being in the most florid style of 





tracer must not be 
too sharp. Or: prick 
holes with a pin, or 


with a tracing wheel, 
round the outline of, 
the pattern, lay the 
pattern on the mate- 
rial and rub charcoal 
powder on it with a 
lump of cotton wool. This must only be done to linen, not to 
silk sheeting or any material at all hairy. When you first take 
off your paper after rubbing with the charcoal, do not be alarmed 
at the dirty appearance, for this can all be removed later ; but first 
mark over the outline with pen and ink, taking care not to touch 
the other parts of the material with your hand. In other words, 
do not rest your hand upon the work in the usual way when 
drawing or writing. When you have finished tracing the outline, 
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THE ART AMATEUR. 











free the material from the charcoal by tapping it from the back, 
and then flap (on no account rub) it with a clean duster. Or: 
draw the pattern on white tarlatan, and place the tarlatan upon 
the linen ; then go over the outline with pen and ink. In trans- 
ferring a pattern to a dark material with a pile, such as plush or 
velvet, wash a little Chinese white over the holes made by the 
tracing wheel which will leave the design on the fabric when the 
tracing is lifted off it. 


FURNISHING A SMALL FLAT. 


SiR: We have about three hundred dollars with 
which to decorate and furnish our tiny three-room flat. There is 
a good-sized living-room about twelve feet by twenty-four, a sitting 
room about ten by ten, and a small bedroom about six by ten. 
The walls are kalsomined a grayish blue and the wood-work is 
painted in two shades of olive. There is no mantel. All the 
rooms are light and airy, and we should like to make them as 
pleasant as the limits of our purse will permit. We have a hand- 
some mahogany folding-bed, veneered doubtless, but not a thing 
else yet, except two imperial photographs in plain walnut frames. 
Can you give us any advice ? 

BEATRICE AND BENEDICK, Yorkville, N. Y. 

P. S.—/He says it is absurd to trouble THE ART AMATEUR with 
such a trifle, but | am sure that there are lots of people besides 
ourselves in little flats who would like to know how best to spend 
their few hundre | dollars. BEATRICE. 


Have the grayish blue kalsomine washed off and tint the ceil- 
ings of the sitting- and living-room in light, cool, sage gray, and 
both walls and ceiling of the bedroom the same. Paper the walls 
of the two former rooms with a small-patterned quiet-toned 
paper costing from 15 to 25 cents per roll. Lay good India 
matting over the floor of the living-room, and an ingrain carpet 
of simple pattern on the bedroom floor. Have a three-foot wide 
border painted around the sitting-room floor, next the surbase, of 
deep olive-brown tint, and cover the floor space remaining with a 
cheap American rug or have a low-toned, Persian-patterned, 
Brussels carpet made rug-fashion to fit. Curtain the bedroom 
with ‘* Swiss” or ‘‘ cheese cloth ;” curtain the other rooms with 
simple chintz or cretonne. A dado of India matting four feet 
high (the width of the matting), might be placed around the sitting- 
room, Let the furniture be of the simplest possible character to 
suit the purse, 





HINTS FOR A SITTING-ROOM. 


Sir: I am about to furnish, paper and paint a 
large and sunny sitting-room. It has four windows and hard- 
wood floor. Any suggestions leaving the beaten track would be 
appreciated by COLORADO. 

Cover the ceiling with a small-patterned, quiet-colored old- 
fashioned chintz, over which have three-inch wide, half-inch 
deep, flat-headed pine mouldings (painted cream buff color) ar- 
ranged, crossing each other in such a way as to divide the ceiling 
into panels of about three feet square, or as nearly so as the space 
will permit. Have valances and window draperies of the same 
materials, with sash curtains of old-gold-colored Japanese silk. 
If the mantelpiece is of marble or inartistic wood-work drape it 
with the same material. Tint the cornice golden olive, with 
cove (if any) deep maroon. Make a four-foot deep frieze with a 
picture moulding underneath, painted the same as the ceiling 
mouldings. Cover the frieze space with rich cedar-colored cartridge 
paper. Paper the wall with a simple-patterned self-colored 
paper, deep olive in tone, no gold. Put alarge handsome rug on 





There are now severa: prands of Vclveteens in imitation 
of the “ NonpareIL,” but the “ NoNPAREIL’ 
most evenly and thoroughly dyed, and, through a secret 


Received the sate * 


the floor, and a small rug before the fireplace. Cover the furni- 
ture with olive silk plush. 


STUDIES FOR ROSES. 


SEVERAL INQUIRERS.—The best studies for roses 
that we have seen are a set of three just issued by M. T. Wynne— 
Jacqueminots and Maréchal Niels, Jacqueminots and purple lilacs, 
and Queen roses and white lilacs. They are remarkably faithful 
lithograph copies of originals by De Longprey, a French rose 
painter of high repute. The coloring is very rich and the com- 
position and drawing are excellent. The groups are large, re- 
quiring canvases nearly two feet square. The price of each study 
is five dollars. 


* 
SUNDRY QUERIES ANSWERED. 


H. B. S., Newark, N. J.—Brown is the safest 
general background for flowers in china painting for a beginner. 

HARRIS P., Nyack, N. Y.—Black always needs 
blue mixed with it, and sometimes lake, but it is used sparingly 
in all wall painting, Indian red and burnt umber taking its place 
whenever possible. 

H. T., Trenton, N. J.—(1) Light green, in costume, is 
almost as unmanageable as pink. It looks well with white, or pick- 
ed out witha rich brown. Trimmed with darker green it is 
sometimes effective. (2) Black or white lace is the best and al- 
most the only artistic trimming for pink. 


F. F., Boston, asks how a card engraver gets 
the design on his plate? He uses a transparent gelatine sheet, 
on which he traces the outlines with an etching needle. Into 
these lines he rubs red chalk. The tracing thus prepared, he lays 
it reversed on the etching ground, rubs it down, and so trans- 
fers the lines to the plate. 


F. T. S., Atlanta, Ga.—(1) Dark-colored velvets 
need a coating of Chinese white before the actual painting is be- 
gun; otherwise their tint appears through the coloring. This 
application of white alters the character of the work and renders 
it opaque. (2) There is no better school in the South for china 
painters than that of William Lycett & Brother in your own city. 


MANSELL.—The counterfeit of the print ‘‘ The 
Virgin and the Cradle” is certainly very deceptive, for it is beauti- 
fully drawn. A close scrutiny with a good glass, however, shows 
that in the original the bottom of the basin is white, as is also 
the left hand of the old woman who stands in the background, 
whereas in the counterfeit these portions of the engraving are 
slightly shaded. 

F. F. H., Troy, N. J.—Sir Frederick Leighton’s 
mural paintings in the South Kensington Museum are executed 
in the process called spirit fresco, invented, it is claimed, by T. 
Gambier Parry, who has also employed it in beautiful decorative 
work in the St. Andrew’s Chapel of Gloucester Cathedral. We 
have noticed lately that Mr. Parry’s claim as discoverer of the 
process has been challenged. 


R. T., Cairo, Ill.—(1) Works on mural decoration 
are published by Scribner & Welford, J. W. Bouton, and Cassell 
& Co., Limited. The address of each firm is ‘‘ Broadway, New 
York.” Ask for their catalogues, which will give full particulars. 
(2) To call it ‘‘ frescoing” is a common misuse of the term. 
Fresco means painting on the fresh plaster, or on a wall covered 
with mortar not quite dry, and with water-colors. The plas- 


ter is only laid on as the painting proceeds, and the colors be- 
come incorporated with it, retaining their brilliancy for a long 
time. (3) Pink madder or extract of madder carmine are much 
safer pigments for water-color painting than lake and carmine, 
neither of which will last long. 


TREATMENT OF THE SUPPLEMENT DESIGNS. 

PLATE 362 is a design for a panel decoration— 
‘* Thistles.” For the leaves and stems use emerald green mixed with 
silver yellow and pearl gray, shaded with rose-leaf green (Han- 
cock’s dry colors) and dark green No. 7. Ifa line is desired at 
the edge of the leaf use green No. 7. The calyx of the flower 
paint first with apple green, pointing with the shading colors. 
Use ultramarine and carmine No. 1 for the groundwork of the 
flowers, making a delicate purple, more blue than rose. Line 
them carefully with light violet of gold. The three small buds, 
without a tinge of purple, paint somewhat darker in hue than the 
calyx of the flowers. 


PLATE 363 is a design for a panel or double tile— 
‘*Mountain Laurel.”’ The greens for the leaves are deep and 
warm. For those in the immediate foreground use grass green, 
emerald green, and yellow ochre, shading with brown 4 or 17 
and dark green No. 7 mixed. For those back or underneath 
use rose-leaf green (Hancock’s dry colors), shading with 
ultramarine and dark brown or sepia. The stems near the 
flowers should be painted in lighter greens than the lower 
parts of the stem, which should be shaded with ‘brown 
green, with a little violet of iron on the extreme edge of the 
shadow side. The flowers widest open are painted with the 
slightest tinge of carmine No 1, with a little pearl gray shaded in 
toward the centre ; in the very centre, silver yellow ; stamens, 
violet of iron. The buds are best painted with pink (Hancock’s 
dry colors), although carmine No. 1 will do. Use more color 
than on the flowers. Make a gray of carmine No. 1, or pink 
and emerald green ; shade the buds delicately with this, making 
the pronounced lines with the clear pink. The stems and calyx 
of the buds paint with apple green shaded with grass green and 
brown green. Some of the leaves in this design would look well 
painted with brown green alone shaded with brown 4 or 17, pro- 
nounced on the shaded edge with violet of iron. Do not make 
the line through the centre of the leaves too heavy ; rather shade 
up to it, leaving the heavier shades for the line. 

PLATE 364.—Designs and suggestions for art-work- 
ers in metal. 

PLATE 365.—Gothic letters of the fourteenth and 
eighteenth centuries. 


PLATE 366.—South Kensington embroidery design 
— Virginia Creeper”—for the back of a photograph screen to be 
done in silks on satin. 

PLATE 367.—Design for hammered metal work— 
‘** Hickory.” 
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ibition at Amsterdam (Holland). 


is by far the 


process in the dyeing, olds zts color and tone until com- 


pletely worn out, zzcreaszng, instead of losing, zts lustre and 
“bloom” with wear, and is the only Velveteen with the 


genuine Lyons face, and, consequently, the only real sub- 


stitute for Silk Velvet. 


up and placed on lay figures three years ago. 
been exposed to constant heat, as well as strong light con- 


Suzts can be shown, ‘hat were made 


These have 


Medal awarded at the recent International Ex- 





Miss Mary Anderson & Madame Sarah Bernhardt 


Wear Dresses made of NONPAREIL VELVETEEN, and write as below 


regarding it: 





tinuously, and do not yet show signs of fading. So great 
is the improvement in the “NonpareiL” that even the 
most delicate hues are being used for evening dresses, The 
“NonpParEIL” is warranted both by the importers as well 
as retailers, so that z¢ zs the safest to buy fo’ any purpose. 





every second yard. 
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